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AMERICAN GAS- 


OFFICIAL 


LIGHT, HEAT, —— 


Rooms—WNo. 39 Nassau Street, cor. Liberty Street 
LONDON _-TRUBNER & CO., No. 60 ‘PAT 


Vor. ullaae No. 66. 





“-HERRING’S PATENT 
Champion Fi re-Proof Safes. 


Herring's Champion Bur Proof Safes, 
with Hes rena mee v, Patent 
Cryatalized Iron, the only metal 


“ = “poet, Paget 
which cannot be drilled. 





ng’s Safes have } 


OH have pass 1 trit 








Burglar-Pr 
f a combination of Wrought Iron, Patent 
Tron, and Bars of Steel, ar 





at e public as the stro " 
y against ski = ] now unt 
‘Herring’s Burg s 1 





public will remember, which si 
its trust against the determine ) 
Doldest and greatest mechanical bu 
cor y has ever known, and saved for t New 
i Bank no less th 

A MILLION OF pot LARS, 


>and Burglar-Proof Safes 









7, (or 





combined, ( ‘ 

most 4 riect protection from fire 

know! a 

FIVE ‘OF HERRING'’S SAFES VICTORIOUS! 
Wetcspono’, Penn., December 21, 1s61. 

Mears. Hers ing & Co., New York: 





id thieves now 
























Gentlemen—aAt the great fire which occurred 
here on the December la my vith 
a number of ot uildings, was dle- 
stroyed; no less than seven places 3 
were burnt out and five of your saf 
tested, in every instance saving their entire con- 
tents, to the t sutisf: nof 
the owner Y 
Champion Saf re 
mained there n. 
and were not €. 
No water v ery 
thing in my si ood 
as new. C. his 


books, papers, and money in two ur safes, 
both being in same fire. Wm. Roberts was also 
the fortunate anotl f your Patent 








Champion Safes, whit y tested, ¢ 
saved completely his vm I 
The result has given t tiotr ind 
want no safe but Herring’ 1 ion, Please 





ener 1¢ one same E at ’ ht of ! 
mediately. & ats x. Y. & Erie R.R. vis ra 
depot. JOUN R. BOWEN. 


I had two of Herring's Safes in ove fire 











They rs, and Fs 2000 in 
bunk C. L. WILCOX. 

He N ed my books, 

papers, and about "e400 in paper money. I 
would use no other. WILLIAM ROBERTS. 

GREAT FIRE IN PEARL AND ” LTON STS. 
Jan. 27, 1862. 





Messrs. Henrine & Co 

Gentlemen,—The large He K 
PION SAFE you made for me ¢ 
been put to a severe test } 
Fulton and Pear 4, on 
entirely destroyed my buildin 
many others. 

The fire commenced about 6 o’clock on Sunday 
morning, and the safe was taken from the ruins 
after an exposure of more than th rty hours, 
Ye ur Safe contained all my b , insurance 
pohcies, and other valuable papers besides, gold 
and ing bank bills, coupon be nds & nount- 
ing to over Two Hundred The 


siway: 
ATENT CHAM- 








L 





















isand Dollars. 
Everything in the Safe is in perfect order, except 
the binding of the books being steamed, 

Your Patent Champion Safe gives us great 
satisfaction, and has guarded safely through the 
fire every dollar of its contents. 


Truly yours, A. &. FOSTER. 











GREAT FIRE IN NEW JERSEY. 
New Bronswick, N. J., January isth, 1862. 
Messrs. Herrixe & Co., 
No. 251 Broadway, New York: 

Gentlemen,—aAt the recent extensive fire in our 
city, on Wednesday morning last, 15th inst. .I 
was the fortunate owner of one of your Ier- 
RING’s Patent Coampion Sares, which contained 
some books and a munber of valuable rs. 
The heat in my store was very great, and the 
* subject to an intense heat, J felt great inte- 
of my papers, as a number of 
castings in my re and within a few feet of the 
safe were melted. Nothing, ind 
in my building, except the contet 
which Lam happy to inform you 
preseryed, after a thorough roast! 
seventeen hours. The resnlt has exc: 
anticipations, and fully conti 
in the security of your 
Please send me t 

























fil incredulous 1 i 
ves me great pleasure to show, 

WM. Hf. ARMSTRONG. 
Herring & Co., 251 Broadway. |! 
Farrel, Herring & Co., Phila. 
Herring & Co., Chirarzo. 





NE W -YOR Ky MONDAY, 
IRON FOUNDRIES. 



































EN SS ER Ee 


SF'FICHE NOTICHS. 


Ey ‘tog etier with | 





AND WATER 





ot Sat Brom Pipes of the rm 
Alby j 











“tice BANTER, 





LAP-WELDED BOILER TUB 








Fire & Ganpen Exerni 














OURNAL. 


posite the P st-Office, Wew Work. 


ERNOSTER ROW. 





15, 1862. &3 Per Annum. 


UNDRIES. COAL-OIL & CANDLES. 


R & CO.,/FMLE LUTHER ATWOOD OIL 
COMPANY'S 
" 7 DRODERIZED 


NATING OTL, 


Unsur 1} ny KEROSENE mannfaectured, 


TELL PIPES, COLORLESS, of a PLI \SANT ODOR, 


t ; t 1 wick, 


(| WARRANTED NON-EXPLOSIVE. 
I te, For sal i y quantity ata greatly reduced 


W } Packer in cans and cas for foreign markets. 





(FAS RAIN ; 
ae OIL!! 
RON W Ns SILVER 
' ite, pure, 
iy p 
rer, 
boon fy {) Mien Sane 
; \ LAMP CHIMNEY THAT WILD 
G et oe not bre | ‘the million. 
{ { &) T iT? » »! 





I at] 
r ‘ ' j | u 
Det fi 
a ae A Mw) 
A | Y ~>. 
} 
r ; 
Geng 
ane B 
i LE 0 rat 


dee’s Patent 


i PATEN TED OCT. 8, 1861, 
Zi Di 








x. ¥. 

N.Y CHIMNIES, 

.. ¥. rs, Manufactured 
' e y f 
= . ca { FLINT GLASS. 
MANU FAC re intended for the 
, tion 1 parts of 
$1 pose it 
i 


D. DITHRIDGE, 
‘ort Pit \ 













dt ies LOVERS’ LAMPS.—Price Five 
(31.25) each, To super- 


undies and ri Lights. No 





ng or Trimming required. 
GS PateNt-OFFice, | EDMUND SPILLER, 
N, April 17,1562. | Patentee, 
[ON OF PHEI 98 Totnorn-Uint, Lospon, 





ers attended to, 


Ambrose’s 
PATENT 
COAL-OIL, 
NO-CHIMNEY 
ESU ENE ER, 
For Portable 








u h Lames, LANTERNS, 
] Mie. res mo 
vired te Cc) 
“s Address, 
J. E. AMBROSE, 
st be 249 Pearl st., 
1 with the vw York, or 
1] : Ve wark Av., 
ty, N. J. 
1} , ———$—— 





ALL WHO USE 
‘andle Laip just 
ight Yo excuse 

' tallow 
Lamp will be sent free 


















. * ps i 
N.Y pt of 25 cent A ts, male and female, 
i in a larger prof eo fin I aq aiok r sale 
’ for the Ca i than a yet offered 
P HOLLOWAY tt ut l red 5 r illustrated 
| < 
ae a ence TL OD WM. SUMNER, 208 Broadway, (room No. 10,) 
Y OF OUR N. Y. city. 
a 
( VAS THERMOMETERS FOR 
, ¥ ask ining and reculati r the 
Publ ! ’ hile passing thr h the 
sai, No. 53 Lit mP . t nm meters. For sale at the 


AmeRTCAN Gas-Lignt JOURNAL, 


se a ”: WE ea ve 
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STERLING GAS-REGULATOR, “WARREN'S PATENT WATER & ALARM GAUGE 


Improves the Light and Saves a Large Per Centage of Cas. 


ae ere as oe a This is a reliable High and Low Water De- 
Ww If E E L E R «& W , ba sO N » E W I - (y M AC li I N LD Cc OM P A N Y. . | : - eos: iy spt S >, cc tector, arranged so asto render it one of the 
It is well known th at Printe equire the best and nm t bril Hiant light. In pr roof of the superiority | “s NARS De A AAR rtd ta al best Water Gauges ever attached to a Steam- 
f these Machines over all « the ! oO » fe bm g New Yi wrk bishiments are ny them, and estify = erar ee oe Beas cet J Boiler; always presenting before the Engineer 
 Maaae re Tank x Y Th , New Yi rk Herald, N w York rid, Nev rx Tribune, New : -- Ag RE Spas < < at sight the exact height of the water, and if, by 
, = 1 agg senna ‘of Cot an al Courier & Enquirer, < vening Post, The Zietung, Dispatch, Leade ek Ss - teal ote :) : oversight or by sudden leakage, the water gets 
vil lavaitd ey Acly m rtis : er am d Spectat ry hh dependent, Daily News, rper’s Monthly ar id | . a x‘. = <* sd low in the boiler, it will cause an alarm before 
Weekly Trat ser! pt, Mercury, Atlas, Life Illustrated, All pirit of the Times, Ament AN Gas- dl B32 oo ‘6 > ee BS Gere, at the water g ‘s below the flues, thereby prevent- 
Liar Jocexat, Christian Enquirer, Gacthenee, ‘hure nal, Christian Advocate, Christian 3 ee Wayon ers Fae ERE oy 4 ing an explosion. This Gauge can be made to 
A “ sande wr, Christian Intelligencer, Observer, Sunday T Sunday Courier, : | 7 BER AMON oth. > rE ies | alarm at any point desired as a High Water 
~ oe er of the New York and I Ivn Ce , these Regulators are now used in the 5 ms = nee , ( AE Detector, thereby preventing the water from 
city ia lls, Police Stations, Markets, and « the r "Publ it B uildings in both cities. | in-blest — —— > [ae ~ 3 tos ge tting to that height as to be forced into th : 
They are Warranted by the | SARS RS REA GE mil Wa place ne of = engine, ist psc y eg vi 
F TERE aU accidents. Thus it is a 1 as wellas a Low 
WHEELER & WILSON EHWING- MACHINE CO., = water Detector. For sale 
505 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, | Wa WARRE I A BANKS. 

To keep in order, and always maintain the pres urs of the Gas at the lowest point for a bri illiant - 153 Centre st., corner of Canal st., New York, 

light and economical combust! They are so constructe - that under no circumstances can the Where a Gauge is constantly in operation. 
Mercury get into the Meters, or in any way injure th 


For Protecting the Flues and Preventing Steam-Boiler Explosions. 








GAS, STEAM, SMOKE, — so | SSR, JOUN RUSSELL & CO, 2G 
PURE WATER & SOUL PIPE, PATENT TUBE MAKERS. 


FROM THE OLD TUBE WORKS, WEDNESBURY, AND THE ALMA WORKS, WALSAL, STAFFORDSHIRE, 
EPH CLIFF | 69 UPPER THAMES ST., & 5 CHARLES ST., SOHO, LONDON; 
sisiae 7 f AND 35 GRANBY ROW, MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
Wortley Fire-Brick Works, Leeds, England, ! i ert cep eg yeesaenter roy of WROUGHT IRON GAS TUBES, and the Tnyentors of the Lap- 





comotive and Marine Boilers, All kinds of TUBES and FITTINGS, whether for 
es ' | Gas, Steam, or Water, Galvanized and Composition Tubes. Chandeliers, and every kind of Brass 
TW PARMELE Ast. é 5 } work for Gas and Steam, 
” ss . ae i ji STOCKS, DIES, AND TAPS pe! Au. SIZES. _ CAST- IRON PIPE AND GAS-METERS, 
No, 4 Irving Place, N, Y, 


KING BROTHERS, 
STOURBRIDGE, ENGLAND, » FIRE- BRICK AND RETORT WORKS. 


HEAD oa MOUTH PIECE. ae 5 = HEAD on MOUTH PIECE 
Tea, : ; Pea 














KING BROTHERS beg especially to call the attention of Gas Companies to the superiority of their Retorts, which are made from the celebrated STOURBRIDGE 
FIRE-CLAY. Mr. King has patented a Kiln for Burning Retorts, by which Patent all Cold Air is exeluded from the Kiln while burning, thus rendering them 
Erce from Cracks and Correct in Form. 

By great care in Manufacturing, combined with the advantages in Burning, a VERY SMOOTH SURFACE is obtained, rendering them less liable to carbonize. 
RETORT OVENS, FIRE-BRICKS, GUARDS, SADDLES, RABITTED BURS, FLUES, AND QUARRIES, ARE ALL MANUFACTURED OF 
THE SAME QUALITY OF CLAY. 

EVERY RETORT AND BRICK IS BRANDED “KING BROTHERS, STOURBRIDGE.” 


Apply to E. W. Barstow, 83 Maiden Lane, New York, where eee can be seen. 








HARRIS & PEARSON, 


PROPRIETORS OF 





AMBLECOTE FIRE-CLAY AND BRICK WORKS, STOURBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 














_ COWEN’S PATENT FIRE-CLAY RETOR TS. 














JOSEPH COWHN & CO. 


BLAYDON BURN, near Newcastle-on-Tyne, England, 
Have always been, and are still, the most extensive manufacturers of FIRE-CLAY RETORTS in the United Kingdom, and were the only parties to whom a Prize 
Meda! was awarded at the Great Exhibition, in London, 1851, for 


“GAS RETORTS, AND OTHER OBJECTS IN FIRE-CLAY.” 


J. C. & CO, make Fire-Clay Retorts of all shapes and dimensions, and to fit existing mouth-pieces. 
Orders for FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, TILES, BEARERS, and other articles in Fire-Clay, receive immediate attention, and are promptly executed at their 
Works, as above. Drawings of Settings adapted for Cowen’'s Patent Fire-Clay Retorts supplied, 


AGENTS, MESSRS. MEAD & BELL, 


13 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORE, 
N. BJ. C. & CO.’S RETORTS are well adapted for small Gas-Works, as they can be used without an Exhauster. 
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WHERE 








We are now publi hing 


thirty thousand post 


bu ilders of & 
manufacturers, 
business. 


c spies of the 


ution, the number thus 


4 kreeé 


POST-OFFICE TOWNS IN THLE 


ARRANGED BY STATES AND ¢ 


GAS-WORKS 


And as each post-master will rece 


Amertoan Gas-Ligut 


Million Copiv 8. 


AND WATER-WORKKS 


ARE WANTED, 


reoula {he names of the 
towns in th | nit d states, § » that 
as-works and wator-works, and the various 


may sec where are new openings for 


ive several 
for distri 
ed will probably exceed 


JOURNAL, 
cireulat 


Wh 


at a chance for advertisers ! 


UNITED STATES, 


OUNTIES, 


Showing where Gas- Works and Water-Works are Wanted. 


147 Counties, 1,785 Towns, 11 Gas-Works, 5 Water-Works. | 
( Yontinued fro m page 


Clover Creek, 
Doe Hill, 
Head Waters, 
Tlichtown, 


VIRGINIA. 


67.) 
Hichiand County. 

McDowell, Palo Alto, 
Meadow Dale, Wil, 
Mill Gap, Strait Creek, 
Monterey, Wilsonville. 
New Hamypx 


Spruce 


len, 


Isle of Wight County. 





'y 
Jarber’s Or 
Durwell’s Bay, 
\- 
r 
3 


rerona, 
sville, 

Elk Fork, 
Fisher’s Point, 
en Camp, 
Grass Lick Fork, 











Burnt 


Ordinary, 


Charlestown, (c. I. 


Duflields, 
Halltown, 
Harper’s Ferry, 


Blue Creek, 
Cannelton, 
Carbonvale, 
Chesnut Hill, 
Clendenin, 
Coalsmouth, 


Roads, C 


rrsville, 
Franklin Depot 
Smithjield, (ec. 


Windsor Station, 
Zuni Station, 

h.,) 

Jackson County. 

Hemlock, New Geneva, 

Jackson C. IL, Pleasant View, 

Le Roy, Ravenswood, 

Moore’s Mill Reedy, 

Murraysvil Sand 

Muse’s Bot 








ye 


James City Count 
Willia mal u rgh (c.h, 
Jefferson County. 
.) Kabletown, Middleway, 
Kerneysville, Rippon, 
Leetown, Shepherdstown, 
Summit Point. 
Kanawha County. 
Jarrett’s Ford, Paint Creek, 
Kanawha ©, IL., Pocotalig 
Kanawha Saline, Shrewsbury, 
Newton, s issonville 
Osborne’s Mill, Tyler Me untain, 
Upper Falls of Coal, 





King and Qucen County. 


Bruington, 
Carlton's Store, 


Fleetwood Academy, Newtown, 
and Queen ©. H.Plain View, 


Kin g 


Clifton, 
Comorn, 


Acquinton, 
Aylett’s, 
Enfield, 


Kilmaarnock, 
Lancaster C. H., 


Beech Spring, 
Cany Hollow, 
ee Jonesville (Cc. 


Rocky 


h.,) 


Station, 


Alkire’s Mills, 
Jennett’s Mills, 
Big Skin Creek, 
Bush's Mills, 


Chapmanville, 
Green Shoal, 


Aldie, 
Arcola, 
Belmont, 
Bloomfield, 
Solington, 
Broad Run, 
Circleville, 
(roresville, 
Haw ilton,. 
Hillsboro’, 


Alto, 
Ambler’s Mills, 


Helis Cross Roads, 


Cuckooville, 
Ellisy ile, 

ederiekshall, 
Gilb a, 


Gum Spring, 


Br sic kland, 
dumbian Grove, 

2 Bridge, 

ileysburgh, 

L aurel Hill, 


Prize 








3 

their Dick’s Creek, 
Cr Tsy ille, 
I 

° Gr 
I 





Shakleford’s, 

St. Stephen’s Church, 
Stevensville, 
Walkerton, 


Little Plymouth, 
New Prospect, 


Klug George County. 


Ede Hill, 
Hampstead, 


King George 


Port Conway, 
Shiloh, 


C. H., 


King William County. 





King William C. 
Lanesville, 


Mangohick, 
Rumi Academy, 
West Point. 
Lancaster County. 
Litwalton, 
Lively Oak, 


If., 


Merry Point, 
White Stone. 
Lee County. 

Rose Hill, 
Stickleysville, 
Turkey Cove, 
Walnut Hill, 

Lewis County. 
Fink’s Creek, 
Hacker's Creek, 
Treland, 
Jacksonville, 
Janelew, 

Logan County. 
Logan C. IL, 
Mouth of Pigeon, 
Pigeon Trace, 


White Oak § 
Whitesbur 
Yokum Station, 
Ziou’s Mills. 








Leading Creek, 
Little Skin Creek, 
We ston, (ce. 1 : 
Wild Cat Run, 


tich Creek, 


White’s Mills. 


karen un County. 


li ryle svill Oatland’s, 
HMughesvi ille . Philomont, 
Leeshburgh, (c.h.,) Potomac Furnace, 
Lovettsville, ear a 
Middleburgh, vund Hill, 
Morrisonville, sic cke srsville, 
Mount Gilead, 
Moun tville, 
Neersville, 





Whialey’s Store, 
Wheatland. 
Louisa County. 
Harris’, 

Jackson, 

Locust Creek, 

Locust Level, 

Long Creek, 

Louisa C, H., 
Mansfield, 





Mechanicsville, 
Poindexter’s Store, 
Second Turn Out, 
South Anna, 
Thompson’s Cross 





Tolersville, 
Trevillian’s 
Lunenburg County. 


Depot. 


Pleasant Grove, 
Rehoboth, 


Lochleven, 


Lunenburgh C. II., 








McFarland’s, Tussekiah, 
New Plymouth, Wattsboro’, 
Non Intervention, Yatesville. 


Plantersville, 
MeDowecll County. 
Gilead Spring, Peerysville. 
Madison County. 


Locust Dale, Peola Mills, 





Madison C. H., Rochelle, 
Mudison Mills, Seville, 
Oak Park, Wolitown, 


Roads, 





G AS- L IGHT JOU RN 


| Marion County. 





vy ( 3 i ] 

if i 

; Mani 1 \ 
Fair h.,) \ 


Marshail County. 

































Adaline, Rock Va 
| Beeler’s Station, Ros} 
| Bellton Shi ; 
Benwe od; Stir H 
} Seesenh, W \ 
| Dallas, eh.) W / 
| Mason County. 

Hartford City, PointT 
| Hereford's, 
| Letart, U Flat 
Mason, West ¢ i 
| Matthews County. 
| Cobb's Cr Matthew's C. IL., North End. 
Mecklenburgh County. 
| Boydt Lombardy Grove, § on’s Spr 
| Cabbag Marengo, s i 
| Christin Oakley, Bt ‘ 
| Cl Palmer Springs, Tanner’ re 
| Di Randolph Macon Union I 
| Fe College, W eH 
Jo} Saint Tammany’ Whittl M 
Merecer®County. 
- 
Betl , ; 
} Camy ek, 

Bee} k, 

East River, R 

Church View, Jamaica, Sal t, 

Vi ade, Locust Ifill, s b 
Harmony Village, Url 
Monongatia County. 
| Arnettsville, Tee’ ry, Wf 
| Blacksville, Jake's Run, Pent 
Cassville, Jobe, Prid 

Center, Laurel Point, Stewar . 
| Clinton Furnace, Maidsville, Uffingt 

Fort Martin, Miracle Run, Wades n, 

Granville, White D 

Monroe County. 

Fgypt, Mount Vernon, Salt Sul; 

Gap Mills, M outh of Indi in, Sink’s Grove 

Indian Creek, ell’s Mills, Sweet Springs 
} Johns n’s Cross Rids.Pack. c's Fe j U7 , (ec. h., 
; Lindside, Wolf Creek, 
| ur Springs 

Sientiadianiacs it 

Alleghany Spring, Dry Valley, McDonald's M 

L wives yeite, Montgomery § 
Childress La s ile, 
Christiansburg gh(c. h)Lovely Mx 8 . 





Matamor: 


alee County. 








Holy Neck 
Kingsville 


| Australia, 
| Chuckatuck, 
Hlargrove’s Tavern, 


Nelson County, 












| 


Burgess’ Store, Lottsburgh, Ur 














Alpine Depot, Cherry Run Depot, & 

Berkel: y Spr ings(ch Wakland, Ur 

Cacapon Depot, Paw Paw, Val 
Sir John’s Run, 








Northamberiand County. 








AL,—SE PTE 





Afton, Lovingston, (ec. h.,) Robert's Mi 
Martin's M Rock Pish 
: Massie’s Roseland, 
i ij Mount ite reb, 1 River W 
| Gulf Ford Murrill’s Shop, Variety M 
| Hardwicksville, Will LB 
New Kent County. 
Jarhamsville, New Kent C. IL, Slatersville 
Nicholas§County. 
teaver Mills, Kesler’s Cross Lanes, Sandrur 
Birch River, Hookersville, Snow H 
Fork Lick, Nicholas C, IL, 4 W 8 
Fowler’s Knob, Winstor 
Norfolk County. 
Churchiand, Hickory Ground, North West 
Deep Creek, ke Drummond, 
Great Bridge, Norfolk, ¢. Y.5) Portsmout! 
Northampton County. 
Jay View Fast “a Johnsontowr 
Ce apevilie, Hadlock, a View 








n Village, 
Tet thsville, (c. h.,) Wicomico Churel 
Nottoway County. 
Blacks and Whites, Forkland, Nottoway C. IL, 
Burksville, Jeffress’ Store Wellville 
Jennings Ord ary, 
Ohio County. 
Clinton, Elm Grove, West Li} v. 
Coleman's, Triadelphia, W heeli (c. bh.) 
Valley Grove, 
Orange County. 
Barboursville, Locust Grove, Somerss 
Germanna, Madison Run Station, Thorn l, 
Gordonsville, Mallor’s : : 
Jackson’s Shop, Orange ©. H., ihe 
Orange Springs, 
Patrick County. 
Ararat, Meadows of Dan, Round Mea 
Avo, Nettle Ridg Sar Pp 3, 
| Clark’s Creek, Patrick C. iL, Spabro Station, 
Elamsville, Penn's Store, Pagyle’s Gap 
Mayo Forge, Rock Ca { n Fu 
tock Spring, 
(To be concluded.) 
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WAI WORKS OF AMERICA 
LOUVISVI E, KY 
re} of the Lo ills 
( ! ived. Th rks h 
raont! and have, 

i) l very factorily. Owing to 
the unsettled thlie affairs, and the proximity 
( ity of Louis to the seat of active hostilities 

the west, the } n of the works has not been 
great as it otherwise would have been. In the 
rep ( l lent of the Board, the necessity of 
an enlarged nsumption of water is urged, and if the 
s be pati ni 1 by the citizer to the extent 
hich should be expected of them, a promising career 
would be insured In reference to this, the r port 
The city of I lo has issned bonds to the amount 
of $956,000 to build the water-worl The interest 
tt I Is h to be paid ( by direct taxa- 
{ from the earnings of the works. The works 
a revenue unless our citizens take the 
' If the ter is generally taken, we repeat, tho 
I “1 from the water rents will pay the 
est; and if it is not generally taken, then the in- 
te cor e to be paid by direct taxation. The 
] that ought to be done, in our opinion, is, to make 
the extension of the pipes general, and place the water 
ithe reach ef every property holder, and leave 
i ry with him to receive water for the taxes 
| pa ( ue to pay his taxes and do without 
1 r, as he 3 iy cleet The works belong to our 
‘ It for them to patronize them and be en- 
tirely relieved of taxes, or refuse patronize them 
d continue to pay the taxes, as heretofore, without 
deriving any benefit from them. 
rhe report of the engineer gives so full and clear an 
ar of th it, despite its length, we pub- 





lish it in fall. It will repay a careful perusal, and de- 








tails the various parts of the works in a very inter- 
esting inner, 
ENGINEER AND SUPERINTENDENT'S RE I 
Louisville, Ky., Jan. Ist, 1862. 

7 ha P ident and Dire ) 4 L, i j ‘ 
( n,—In confor i tl luti f the 
! 1 super l I submit to you the fol 

pon | ‘ 

i 1 | lil ’ unt por 
( v hy | ( 1; and as no 
I ¢ y 1 ul 1o1 r 
ion ( 1 believed to be due to the 
lara l 1 i! tlt Wol an l tO Llbos 
vho are most dee] interested, has been made, I 
dee rh Le € xp ‘ du in con- 
ity with th ugvestions in tl ’ por of the 
chief engineer, to make a full and ¢ pli it report upon 
the location, construction, character, extent, opera- 
tion, success, and cost of the Louisville Water-Works 
Location.—Assuti i the court-hons a ip int of 
reference, believing it to be the m iailable or eon- 


venient locality for persons, bot 


franoere 
rangers, 


to refer to the distance, by the way of Main street and 
| the Reservoir Avenue, fo the reservoir is 3; miles, 
ind from the reservoir to the engine-house ia ofa 
mile, making a total distance 4} miles from the court- 
house to the engine-house, at the source of water sup- 


| 





engine-house is 
4 
Mr. 


hused 


of Louisville. The 
at the river shore, on land purchased from 
Hewett, 
from Maj. i 

slivible one that the e¢ trv in the vicinity of the 
eigible one that 16 Country in the vicinity of th 


ply for the city 


locate 


James and the reservoir on land 


pure 
pe 


The location is 


nost 
city 
affords; possessing in combination all the essential and 


important qualities and characteristics that 


Throckmorton. he. 


s] ould de- 


termine the location of water-works; among which 
are an abundant and unfailing supply of water, purity 
of its souree, and freedom from all contaminating influ- 


ences, suitable elevation for reservoir in close 


prox- 
imity to the pamping machinery and the city, thereby 
insuring’ ¢ 


ficiency and economy in the practical ope- 
he works; all of which the location combines 





nt degree, 


in an emin 





Souree of Supply and Inlet-pipe.—The water for the 


supply of the city is taken from the Ohio river 3755%5 
nile neasuring along the shore) from the foot of 

h street, being 1 Pes mile above the Beargrass cut- 
off, or city limits. The river from this point up stream, 
for a distance of three miles, has a perfectly clean bed 


84 





and shore on the Ken 


boulders, 


coarse gravel 


river by 


he point 
inlet-pipe, is eleven feet dee] 


stares of the 
the river at t why 
The inlet-pipe is 50 inches inside diameter 
made 


th from 12 to 


boiler iron, scant 4 inch thick, riveted. 
and put in, in sections varying in leng 
22 feet; the joints being formed by male and female 
bands, riveted on the ends of the sections of pipe turned 
and bored to fit perfectly tight, 
by means of lugs and serew-bolts on the outside, That 
portion of the inlet which extends into the river, is 
held in position by a strong caisson 
he r 


124 feet deep at one end, and 3 feet at the other, con- 
structed of timbers 12 by 12 inches, secured by drift 
and screw-bolts, and filed with broken stone. 
mouth-pic ce of the inlet pij e is rectangular in 


5 by 12 feet, 


shape, 
closely grated by vertical iron bar 
; the 
of 24 squa 


tional area; it is set back 2 feet from the face of the 


3 inches in between bars 4 


spaces 


. fact 
et . 
ty I 1CCt eC 


affording a clear water passage 
caisson, 5 feet above the bed of the river, and 1 foot 
below low-water line, thus being perfectly protected 
against drift and ice, and receiving the water in the 
most favorable manner, From the caisson to the en- 
gine-house, the pipe is laid in a bed of coarse gravel 
and sand, Thirty feet from the house, by means of a 
Y pipe, the inlet is formed into two branches, each 50 
16 feet 


inches in diameter, which, at divergence, run 


stenm is 


» of 
Vi Sanabs P ok hog 
i iPuacrro!r M ne si.ro 


the inside 


a 
at. 
i ‘ 
that strainers, 
hey beit ] 


‘unobstructed, offered still a resistance 


the passage of water that was prejudicial to the per- 
fect action of the pumps, they were removed, and the 
pumps now take their supply from open wells as it 
were, and act with perfect ease. 


The reason for originally constructing these cham 
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at right angles, and are placed at intervals of 10 inches, 


the intervening spaces being filled with concrets 
(pon this base the first courses (18 feet square) of th: 
ihasonry are laid, reducing the walls in three cours 

to 16 feet square, from which point they are carried 


up vertically to the same elevation as the engine-hous 


foundation, and are solid bodies of masonry. In thi 


| upper three courses the walls are reduced to octagons 


bers air-tight, was to have the full pressure of the stand- | 


and brought Lo place } 


32 by 70 feet, and | 


pipe head for the purpose of scouring the inlet-pipe; | dressed, with a rock face finish, and is capped with a 


this, however, experience has demonstrated to be not 


absolutely necessary, since, during the past season, 


the inlet has been frequently and effectually scoured, | 


with the chambers open on top; the scouring acting 


in every way satisfactorily and as originally intended, | 


The | 


with the exception, perhaps, of requiring a greater 


| quantity of water than if the chambers were air-tight 


s$by} 


. 1 ' 
ech, 


| room, eng 


Cost of inlet pipe and river-work complete $26,649 
26. 
Eng ine-House and Ch imneys.—The structure for the 


accommodation of the engines and boilers, consists of 


a main building and two wings, embracing a pump- | 


ine-room 3, two builer-rooms, two store-rooms, 
blacksmith shop, and office for the engineer in charge 


of the engines. The pump-room is 22 by 389 feet, 


and 39 feet deep from the main floor in the engine- 


room to the top of the walls, in which are built and 
} 


' 
parallel through two arches into the two pump wells 


in the house, and terminate in rectangular chambers, 
partly open on top, (made of boiler iron, scant 


thick) 3 feet deep, 6 feet wide, and 22 feet long. 


g, With 
these chambers, the suction-pipes of the main pumps 
I 


the 


are connected, at a distance of 299 feet from 
of the inlet pipe, 

With the ends of the chambers, in which the branches 
of the inlet terminate, are connected pipes twenty 
inches in diameter, communicating with the pump 
mains leading from the pumps to the stand-pipe; these 
at pleasure and the water turned back to 


the river 


inch | 


mouth | 


anchored the cast-iron beams supporting the main 
pumps. These walls, three in number, and running 


parallel with the branches of the inlet pipe, are 7 feet 


18 feet 4 inches inside diameter, 


The stoneavork is of the character known as hammer 


neatly bush-hammered water table 14 inches in thick 
ness. The stone is an excellent and durable gray lime- 
stone, of a very cheerful color, and was quarried on 
the land belonging to the Louisyille Water Company 

The superstructure is of brick, the main building 47 
by 564 feet in plan, is two stories high, the lower one 
26 and the upper one 24 feet, and has a portico in front 
of it 15 by 49 feet in plan, with four Corinthian columne, 
42 feet high, supporting an entablature and pediment. 
The wings or boiler-houses, 82 by 56 feet in plan each, 
by 21 feet 
19 feet higeh 


of slate laid 


and the front and rear projections 13 
and 9 by 21 feet in plan respectively, are 


and form but one story. The roofs are 


} on floor sheeting supported by wrought-iron trusses 


| resting on top of the walls, and securely anchored in 


per. 


8 inches dee p, 22 feet long, the middle one 8 feet and | 


the outside ones 74 feet wide; all three bonded in the 


walls of the foundation; they form the pump wells, 


. . . oO . } 
which are 8 feet 2 inches deep, 8 feet wide, and 22 


feet long. 


53 feet in plan on the outside, and extends 6 feet into 


| coarse gravel and sand and 38 feet below extreme low 


watery surface in the river. At an elevation of 25 feet 


| 
| from its base, the foundation is extended 26 feet in 


| depth, forming the foundations of the cylinder-wall 
pipes are provided with stop-gates which can be opened | 


through the inlet-pipe, with a velocity due to the stand- | 


pipe head, thus cleaning the strainers, scouring the 


inlet, and removing the deposit of mud and fine sand, | 


which, at this point in the Ohio, during high stages of 
the river, is a source of great annoyance and very 
prejudicial to the perfect action of pump-valves, 
functions of this branch of the works, during fourteen 
months’ trial, have proved eminently satisfactory, al 
though not manifesting themselves exactly in the man 
ner anticipated, 
of the inlet-pipe terminate and with which the puimp- 
suctions are connected, were constructed air tight, bu 
provided, each, with a rectangular aperture on top 24 


by 6 feet, covered by wrought-iron plates, fastened 


mn 
Phe | 


and cylinder-end of the engine-house, which are com- 
menced upon a gravel fill (made in the excavation for 


the pump-room foundation), by laying down, at inter- 


| vals of 10 inches, oak timbers 10 by 16 inches and 27 


feet long, lappin 


rr 
5 
between the timbers being filled with concrete. At 


this same elevation, on each side of the main building, 


the foundations, 34 by 56 feet in plan each on the out- 


| side, for the wings or boiler-houses, are commenced, 


| partly on a grayel fill and partly on the natural river 


The chambers in which the branches | 


| bank, 6 feet below its surface. 


The foundations for the boiler-houses have, on both 


| their principal and river fronts, rectangular projections 


for supporting store rooms, blacksinith shop, and office. 


| On the principal front they are 13 by 24, and on the 


with screw-bolts, and so arranged as to be removable | 


at pleasure. 


were introduced additional strainer 


of arresting any floating substance that might 


way through 
prevent its interfering with the action of the pump- 
valves. 


river frout 8+ by 24 feet in plan respectively. From 


this point the foundations are carried up together to 


an elevation of 43 feet above extreme low-water surface 
Immediately under these plates, in each chamber, 


s, for the purpose | 
find its | 
the strainer at the mouth of the inlet, and | 


: | 
During the latter part of December, 1860, and the 


fore part of January, 1861, the stage of the river being 


near low water, in starting the engines, the pumps oc- | 


easicnally did not take water as readily 


sirable, being obliged to make from fifteen to twenty 


as was 
strokes, before water was obtained. 

Believing the inside strainers to be partly obstructed, 
the plates covering the apertures in the above described 
chambers were removed, and the strainers (eight feet 
distant from the pumps) found unobstructed. 
further examination, it was found that the difficulty 
was properly attributable to a different cause, and had 
partly corrected itself. At a distance of twelve feet 
from the pumps, partly over the inside strainers, both 
chambers (being weakest at these points) had given 
way on top, evidently having been forced in by atmo- 
spheric pressure due to partial vacuums formed in the 
chambers by the action of the pumps; 


the water in a supply pipe 299 feet long, being 


too 
great to be overcome as rapidly as pumps worked by 


Cornish engines are required to take the water, par 
- 


the inertia of 


1 
ae- | 


in the Ohio; making the walls forming the foundation 
the pump-end of the house 46 feet high, and those 
the eylinder-end and wings of the house 21 feet. 


of 


of 


The walls forming the pump-room are 6 feet in thick- 


Those 
of the cylinder-end of the house and wings vary in 
The wall on which the 


wall, which is 6 feet in thickness throughout. 


thickness from 2 to 3 feet. 


The foundation of the pump-room is 36 by | 


on the beam wall 1 foot, the spaces | 


the brick-work. The cornices are of wood, and the 
gutters, caves, and ridges are covered with sheet cop 
The inside of the main building is tastily finished 
to correspond with the machinery ; having a paneled 
wood ceiling, wood cornice, wainscoting, window and 
door pilasters and caps in the lower story, and paneled 
plaster ceiling with centre-piece, wood cornice, and 
window pilasters and caps 
The 


ornamented with cast-iron window-sills, pilasters, and 


in the upper story ; both 
stories are plastered, outside of the building is 
caps, and at all the corners of the main building and 
wings brick pilasters, with cast-iron bases, are put up 
and surmounted by Corinthian capitals in terra cotta. 

The structure, of the Corinthian orde: of architec- 
ture, has an individual beauty that is rarely met with, 
being delicately harmonious in its proportions, and at 
the same time grand and imposing in effect. 

The chimneys are of brick, each consisting of a base 
feet 


side diameter and 17 feet high, having a projecting 


and main shaft; the base being octagonal, 12 in- 


| cornice and paneled faces; the main shaft is circular, 





114 in height, 11 feet diameter at its base, and 7 
feet on top, making an entire height of chimney of 121 
feet, with a circular internal flue 4 feet in diameter. 

Cost of engine-house and chimneys, $102,590 38, 

Coal-Houses.—Sixt y-seven feet distant from the ends 
of the boiler-houses are erected the coal-houses, 23 by 
{1 feet in plan each, The foundations are of stone and 
the superstructures of brick, covered with slate roofs, 
Each house has capacity to store 10,000 bushels of 
coal. 

Cost of the coal-houses, $5,684 O01. 

Stand-Pipe and Tower.—Immediately in front of the 
engine-house and 64 feet distant therefrom, is erected 
the stand-pipe and tower. The object of the tower is 
to give lateral stability to the stand-pipe and protect 


; it against frost; its foundation was prepared in the 
ness at the base and 44 feet on top, excepting the beam- | 


steam-cylinders rest, is 10 by 33 feet and 21 feet high, | 


and is united with the foundation of the house and 


beam-wall, by judiciously introducing inverted and | 


crowned arches, so as to equalize and uniformly dis- 


tribute the weight. At an elevation of 234 feet from 


its base, the beam-wall is perforated by two elliptical 


| arches 6 by 9 feet in the clear, and located exactly in | 


On | 


the center lines of the engines; these arch-ways, of | 


brick from the beam-wall, are built partly in and partly | 


under the foundations, in continuous lines, and extend 
from the beam-wall to the foundation of the stand-pipe 


tower, for the purpose of conducting the pump mains 


following novel manner, which has proved itself wholly 
satisfactory and economical: Through the loam de- 
posit, forming the river bank at this point, an octagonal 
pit 


sustained by timber curbing, was excavated 28 feet 


or shaft 26 feet in diameter, with vertical sides 


deep to the gravel stratum underlying this deposit ; 
this pit was refilled a depth of 16 feet with coarse 
gravel and sand, upon which the masonry, octagonal 
in plan and 24 feet inside diameter, was commenced 
and carried up solid 4 feet high, reducing it to 21 feet 
4 inches diameter, thus forming the base for both the 
stand-pipe and tower. 

From this base, the foundation walls, 3 feet thick, 
octagonal in plan on the outside and circular inside, 


| forming a chamber 14 feet in diameter with three 


to the stand-pipe, which is situated 125 feet from the | 


pumps, 

The foundations for the chimneys are commenced on 
» natural river bank, 19 feet above low-water surface, 
one foot thick, 
two courses of oak timbers 10 by 12 inches and 20 feet 


long ; 


down, on a bed of concrete 


the 
by laying 


the timbers of the two courses cross one another 


| 
| 


arched openings for the accommodation of the pump 
mains, are carried up 224 feet, to the same elevation 
as the engine-honse foundation, being capped with an 
8-inch water table, upon which the superstructure is 
commenced, 

The superstructure consists of a base, main shaft, 


lantern or look-out, and dome, The base, of brick, is, 


| on the outside, an irregular polygon (?) of eight sides 








ase 
in 
fing 
lar, 
d 7 
121 
nds 
3 by 
and 
vofs. 


ls of 


f the 
eted 
ar is 
tect 
the 
iolly 
1 de- 
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sides 
feet 
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four of which are rectangular piers, projecting one 


foot, forming, with the remaining four sides, which are | 


ares of a circle of 10 feet radius, salient and re-enter. | 


ing angles; these piers give relief to the base and are | 


themselves relieved, the easterly and 


windows, the northerly ene by a door entrance to the 


westerly ones by 


inside of the tower, and the southerly one by a niche 
containing a fine marble slab with inscription. The piers 
cornices at an elevation of 20 feet, 


terminate with 


where the base becomes circular, is carried up 17 feet 


inches higher, and is capped by the base moulding 
(cast-iron) of the main shaft. 
The base is surrounded by a circular portico 38 feet 


feet deep. The portico, completely surrounded by stone 
teps, consists of ten Corinthian columns 22} feet in 
height, supporting an entablature 6 feet in height, 
which is surmounted by a balustrade with pedestals 


over each column bearing fieures 





or statues represent- 


ing Ceres, Flora, Diana, and the Hore in part. 


The main shaft is constructed of wood, consisting of 


ten radiating vertical frames, each formed of two tim 
bers, 4 by 8 and 4 by 6 inches respectively, standing 
on ten sills 14 by 16 inches each, which rest on the 


brick 


columns of the portico and extend through the 


work to the inside of the tower, where the timbers of 


each frame, united by bolts, form a common tenon, 


resting in @ cast-iron shoe or mortis-plate secured to 
the end of each sill, The sills are anchored to the 
foundation by four 2 inch wrought-iren bolts, extending 


12 feet into the stone-work; and to the sills the radi 


i inches in diameter, resting on a stone foundation 13 | 


= : Z A | 
ating vertical frames of the shaft are anchored, stand- } 


ing inside of the brick-work. 

The timbers of each frame, from their junction in 
the cast-iron mortis-plate, diverge to a distance of 3 
feet 2 inches, at an elevation of 13 feet 9 inches from 
the sills, being on a level with the top of the brick- 
work, and capped with an oak timber 4 by 8 inches, 
Each 


again anchored to both the sill and brick-work, by a 


reaching on the wall 10 inches, frame is here 


j-inch bolt extending from the bottom of each sill 


| 


vertically, through the brick-work into the oak timber | 


1 


which forms a cap to the lower portion and a sill to | 


1 
+} 


the upper portion of the frame, the upper and lower 
portions being here strongly united by wrought-iron 
straps and bolts. From this point up, the inside tim- 
ber of each frame is vertical and the outside one bat 
tens, meets, and is secured to its mate at the top. The 
frames are held vertically in position by segmental 


horizontal rails and secured by lattice stays and braces 


The shaft is circular, 16 feet outside diameter at the 


base and 12 feet at the top; it is 84 feet in height and | 


capped with an ornamental square 16 by 16 feet and 4 
Th 


is hollow, and covered both on the out and inside with 


feet high, forming the base for the lantern. 
vertical staves 14 inches in thickness, matched, toneued, 
and grooved, forming on the inside a cylindrical and 
on the outside a conical tube, to give lateral stability 
to the framework; the outside of the shaft is relieved 
by ten panels, formed with bold mouldings and fillets, 
and extending from the base to the cap. 

On the cap, as a base, is erected the lantern or look- 
out, constructed similarly to the shaft and fastened to 
The lan- 
4 inches 
below the top of the stand-pipe, 1524 feet above the 


it, being in fact a continuation of the shaft. 
tern is a circular room, the floor of which is 


surface of the ground, and 173 feet above low-water 
surface in the river ; the room is 9 feet 2 inches inside 


diameter and 27 feet high, having ten windows, ot 


The lantern is 
The 
entire height of the tower, from the surface of the 


directly over each panel of the shaft. 
surmounted by a spherical dome of 6 feet radius. 


ground to the top of the gilded ball on the dome, is 
197 feet. 

The stand-pipe, 123 feet distant from the pumps, 
resting on a cast-iron base, with three 40-inch branches 
to connect with the pump mains, is made of boiler 
iron, }inch thick at the base and } at the top; it is 
48 inches inside diameter, open at the top, and answers 


the purpose of an air-vessel for each pump. The pipe 


shaft | 


cent cities, and a vast extent of count iT in a 
varied lans« apes of erent | car 9% } ‘ t 
Improvement around Buildin —Ai | | f water v mand a ¢ 
the natural hank of the ri 12 feet Pp, 1 led 
feet plan on the top, and } tt i t fihe pumps and pump-mains, 
fect above low-water surface in the river. rounds t " Eness, varying as the forms 
| engine-house, conl-houses, and stand-piy i il to th ular, 
divided into a yard | front and l 1 \ h lead by means of flanches 
The yard, access to which is obtain hia ie fl i to 8 inches thick, 
stand pipe portico, is, with the } {i to ILinch bol 
an iron fence, turfed, Jaid off in / ~ ‘ is ] vith a battery of 
ornamented with evergreens rh in f le-f Cornish boi . the following 
| on the ends of the yard, 40 and 22 { n , viz.: length of boiler { and 6 feet 
ively, with side-walks 8 feet wid wre paved, 1 | length of flue 80 f and 46 inches in 
nized, and graveled, rate bars 6 feet long; grate surface 224 
This embankment has three approa h nt i! { for ¢ | and heating surface of each 
by the road from the reservoir, and o: wh end 67 ire fi h battery of boilers is pro 
the easterly one extending down to /ow water, for tl 1 with one of Brooks’ patent heaters, and the 
purpose of bringing up coal. The river shore at t] ipes are connected so that either engine can be 
engine-house has been filled with eart] by either battery of boilers. 
the bank slope gradually to low water; this slope i ‘ wh working with its maximum 
covered with broken stone to a depth of o1 per minute, has power and capa- 
securely protecting it against the action of the « 8,780,000 g@allons (U. S. standard) of 
in the river, which, at this point, during fres] y to the reservoir in 12 hours; or both engines 
very rapid, and destructive to the uny ted \ ! cether, (the stand pipe is high enough) with 
This work is not quite col ple ted, but w | I 1 velocities, will elevate 15,120,000 gal- 
safe condition in the fall, and will be ¢ mpleted during f water into the reservoir in 24 hours. 
the coming season, Phe ¢ h ¢ ie ad pts it If so ace ymmodating- 
Cost of improvement around buildings, £21 th it of work required, that it ean be run 
21. , varving from 1 to 10, and in some in- 
The engine-house, coal-houses, and nd-pij ver ® st kes per minute, without suffering any 
are all completed (excepting painting in part), well laboring ata disadvantage, so far as 
a lapted to the purposes for which they are intended, ] y ed, 
and fully equipped with all nh appu i i Tl | ! ol i ene ine f the Louisville 
cluding a blacksmith’s forge and tools, and Wa ( | i the past year, been very 
} india-rubber hose, which, at a mor \ I y. dhe hig daily duty (caleulated by the 
the event of accident by fire, can be attached to a fire- Cornish ho vas 48,565, pounds of water raised 
plug in the engine-house, or to the stand-pipe, and the | 1 foot high per 100 pounds of coal; the highest monthly 
Wi successfully used for thwarting this dest ti erag sf 7,029 pounds, and the yearly ave 
agent, ive duty 80,217,865 pounds. This is not a high duty 
These structures are so symmetrical in tli for the Cornish engine, but low as it is, it is still credita- 
Vidual proportions as well as their relatiy engines, When it is known, and due allow- 
as to present to the obseryver—from wl] I for t ts, that the steam-pipes and drums 
point, the river, the road, the reservoir | ! i not t 1; the cylinders not being cased in, until 
within close proximity, he may view them—a i latter six months of the year; and that 
ful architectural picture which lacks noth » com- | one-third of the entire quantity of fuel eon- 
plete it. uned during the entire year, was burned for raising 
Pumping Engines.—The motive power for elevatin “am preparatory to starting the engines; the number 
the water, is steam, rendered available by means of | of days the engines were worked being very great in 
two Cornish engines, exactly alike, working each aj} proportion to the length of the time worked in each 
single acting lift and foree plunger pump. The dimen- | day 
sions of the principal parts of the engines and pumps ( of engines and connection complete, $117,753 
| are as follows, viz: Steam cylinders 70 inches diam i 
ter, stroke of steam piston 10 feet. The 1 for « Punp Main.—F¥rom the stand-pipe (into which the 
engine is double: the two member ‘ neh ited by the pumping engines), through a 
apart from centre to centre, are each 51 fe ) inches h main, by the force of gravity, the water is con- 
lone between end centres, 6 feet 9 inches deep in tl veyed into the reservoir, The main is 3,650 feet in 
middle, with 3 inch thickn of web and y ovided with one check-valve, located 400 feet, 
width of center rib and outside flanches; the cylinder | from tl tand-pipe, has two horizontal curves, one 


is enclosed by the tower, leaving an annular space be- | 


tween it and the inside of the tower, which is occupied 
by spiral stairs, bracing the pipe and affording access 
to the lookout, from which the visitor has a bird’s-eye 
View of the “ beautiful Ohio,” bearing upon its bosom 


the commerce of the West, also of the Falls and adja- 

















and pump ends of the beam are equal in length, cach 
pair of beams weighing 42 tons, The beam vibrat 


YU leet S 


on a main centre or shaft 20 inches diameter, 


inches long, with journals 15 inches diameter, and 19 
inches bearing. The plummer-blocks, for the beam 
centres of both engines, rest in pedestals, bolted to a 


massive cast-iron entablature, which (extending trans 
versely across the house and into the brick walls) is 


supported by four Tuscan columns, of cast-iron, stand 


| of the embankment, 


ing on and anchored to the beam wall, by means of | 


arched cast-iron bed-plates, built in the masonry. The | 


piston-rods are guided by parallel motions, and the | 


pump connecting-rods by cross-heads and slide 
ton-rods 6} inches diameter and 16 feet long, each; 
pump connecting-rods 8 inches diameter and 28 feet 
long, each, 


The pump barrels are 36 inches in diameter each 


plungers 86 inches diameter, with stroke san 


steam piston, 10 feet, The extreme lift of the 





lowest stage, is 21 feet 


when the river is at its 
ches, The pumps are connected with the stand-pij 

by two lines of 40-inch flanched pipes provided each 
with a stop-gate near the stand-pipe. 


The pump-valys 
are of the kind known as Harvey and West's doull 
beat valve. The pumps and pump-mains to the sta 
pipe, have a circular water-way of 40 inches.dia 


throughout, thus admitting the introduction of pun 
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and the other 150 feet radius, and three 


vertical curves, two of 100 feet radius and one of 19 
feet radius. The main is not in direct communication 


with the water in the reservoir, but rises perpendicu- 
larly from the middle embankment and discharges its 
water over a bell-inouthed adjutage at an elevation of 
144 feet above /ow-water surface in the river; the main 
has a 4-inch branch connecting with it on the outside 
provided with a stop-gate and ex- 
tending to the inside of the reservoir; by this branch, 
through the 80-inch main, the stand-pipe and engine- 


house can be brought in communication with the water 


-| in the reservoir. 


Reservoir.—The space now oecupied by the reservoir 


was primeval forest before the commencement of the 


g the nearest available ground to the en- 





zine-house, with the requisite elevation above the 
i The 


3, stumps, roots, muck, and soil; 





neral topography of the city, for a reservoir.* 
of the latter two a sufficient depth was removed to 


he firm unchangeable clay, covering from 4 to 


10 feet in depth, the limestone bed underlying the 


left the topography of the site very 


| I um ud, above the topography of the city, when 

¢ ther words, the surface of 

it t servoir, when full, is 813g feet above the highest 
1 iL I] 

4 
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irregular, varying ori; 


sions, and cavities, from 
highest point being 122 { 
the river. 

To this elevation (122 we), 
the base of the retaining embankments was raised, by 
filling two of the cavities, extended 
mted with hydraulie cer 


and the remaining inequalities 


which into the 


rock, wilh masonry gr 


with cl 


the earth wa 


from all vegetable matter ; 
ed with water while the fill was being 1 
Upon the plateau thus formed 


division embankments of the reser 


menced, with clayey earth free from all peri 


stanees, and earried up, by pnt iny the earth upon the 


embankments, in uniform layers of 12 inches in depth, | 


well saturating with water cach layer after being place d 


on the embankments and subjecting it to uniform eart- | 


ave, so as to make the embankments impervious to water 
and of uniform density. 
304 by 500 feet in plan on the outside, are 24 feet high, 
92 feet wide at the base and 20 feet on top, with in and 


outside slopes of 14 horizontal to 1 vertical. 


Le é — ‘ | 
vision embankment, transversely across the main basin, 


is 12 feet high, 48 feet wide at the base, and 12 feet on 
top, forming the lower half of the basin into two equal 
The bottom of the 
two courses of brick flatwase, laid in hydraulic cement ; 


and 


compartments, basin i pave d with 


the inside slopes of the retaining embankments 


the slopes of the division embankment are paved with 


one course of brick edgewise, laid in hydraulic cement. 


To guard against sliding of the slopes from saturation 


o 
+ 


with water, and to afford a footing for the slope paving, | 


inverted arches, 9 inches thick, 15 feet radius and built 
of brick, are introduced at the bottoms of all the in- 
side slopes and carried up 6 fect. The outside slopes 
are turfed ; and on top the embankments have a gravel- 
ed terrace 8 feet wide, for a promenade, with an iron 


fence on the inside, enclosing the basin, and a wood 
railing on the outside, near the slopes; 
terrace is afforded by a flight of stairs 


reservoir. 


access to the 
in front of the 
Each compartment of the basin is provided with two 
20-inch effluent pipes, one to connect with 


leading to the city and the other to drain its compart 


ment, in the event of repairs or cleaning being neces- | 


sary. 
main leading to the city, so that a supply can be fur 
nished from either one. Each effluent pipe is pro 
vided, outside of the embankments, with a 20-inch 
stop-gate, 
overflow pipe to waste the water in the event of pump 
ing longer than is required to fill the reservoir to high- 
water line, which is at 19 410 feet depth of water, 
and when filled to this line, the reservoir contains 


7,100,000 gallons of water, U. S. standard. 


The reservoir has a margin around its base, 60 feet 


wide in front and 44 feet on the sides and rear, turfed, 
enclosed by an iron fence, and ornamented with ever- 
greens. 

Cost for the reservoir complete, 74,535 37. 

Pipe System.—The water is conducted into the city 
by one 20-inch main, extending from the reservoir 
down the Reservoir Avenue, Beargrass, East Main, and 
Main streets, as far as Preston street, at which point a 
16-inch main branches off from it and extends south on 
With these 
mains the distributing pipes, 10, 8, 6, and 4 inches in 


Preston street as far as Chesnut street, 


supplied with water, The total length of pipe laid is 


25 96-100 miles, 


One hundred of the street-cisterns for the Fire Depart- } 


ment are connected with the water-pipes. 


are in use; their efficacy for supplying steam fire-engines 


with water has heretofore been rewarded as doubtful, 
In some of the eastern cities they are, however, used 


in addition to street-cisterns, and regarded as equally 


and the use of water, from the fact that cisterns, as 
generally constructed, are frequently leaky, and par- 
ticularly so in streets where there 
traffic, subjecting the cisterns to violent jarring and 
consequent leaks. it is believed that fire plugs, proper- 
ly constructed, can be introduced with advantage te 
the steam fire-engines and great economy 


water, especially along the 6, 8, and 10-in, lines 


of i ipe, 


The retaining embankments, | 


tion from 30 to 
| 





Both compartments are thus connected with the | 


The basin is also provided with a 20-inch | 


| Company’s business. 


No fire-plugs | 


is much heavy | 


in the use of 
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Grounds,—The grounds b 


reached 


Water Company are 


pike or by ervoir Avenue, a private roi 
from the head 


the hills, to 


of Beargrass street, along the 


the reservoir. This avenue will in time 


become a delightful drive, as the naturally beautiful 


ites which adorn it, are destined, ere long, | 


The land is in 
touching at a point only, where their 


The 


‘:d with private residences. 


y lines intersect, nearly at right angles. 


ee 
house tract containing 284 


yoir tract {04 


acres, 
The engine-honse tract consists wholly of low or 
river bottom land, its topography gently undulating, 


varying in elevation from 18 to 80 feet above low- 


water surface in the river. 


half is similar to that of the engine-house tract, its | 


elevation varying from 20 to 36 feet above low-water 


surface, and the other half, on which the reservoir is 


built, is elevated table land, partly covered with forest 


| and 1,600 feet in length, 


Its topography is strongly marked, varying in eleva- 
125 
This latter tract is picturesquely situated 


feet above low-water surface in 
the river, 
and naturally beautiful, and by the aid of good taste 
and art, it, in connection with the low land, is suseepti- 
ble of being beautified and embelished, as a park, to ar 
extent that will rival, if not surpass, anything in 
American landscape gardening, Last spring the work 
of improving the grounds was commenced, by plant- 


partly grading some of the principal drives, partly ex- | 


cavating two localities for lakes, building a fountain, | 


ete., ete,, but for financial reasons this work was pros- 
ecuted only during part of the season, and was left in 
a safe condition, but far from completion. 


The grounds, comparatively unimproved, are already 


visited during the summer months, by great numbers | 


of our population as well as strangers, who all express 


the greatest admiration for their rural beauty and 


| adaptation to the purposes for which they have been | 
the main | 


selected. 
When improved to an extent which their natural 


fitness merits and the wants of the citizens demand, 


and by means of street railroads brought home to the 
| door of each family, as it were, and is hoped they will 


be at a future day not far distant, the grounds will 


furnish our cifizens 
resort, where the man of business can find recreation 
from toil and oblivion of care; women and children 
obtain unrestricted exercise and amusement 
open air, and the infirm consult heaven’s pure atmos- 
phere and the genial sunlight as their medical ad- 


visers. 


The Water Company also owns a lot on Third | 


street, east side, between Walnut and Green streets, 


upon which is erected a neat and commodious two- 


story building, for an office in which to transact the 


If, 


Davis, contractor, being designed and its erection 


The office was built by J. 


superintended by Mr, Gideon Shryock, architect. 


During the past year, the work on the stand-pipe | 


tower and engine and coal-houses, has been completed ; 
the iron fences put up; river shore improvement made ; 


roads around buildings paved, macadamized, and gray- 


| eled; engine-house yard, slopes of road embankments, 
diameter, are connected, from which consumers are | and reservoir hillside, protected by turting them; the |! 
road up the reservoir hill graded, paved, macadam- | 


ized and graveled; culverts built; Beargrass bridges 


put up; two miles of pipe laid, and a number of street 
cisterns connected, 


Some branches of the Works are still incomplete, 
viz., painting the wood-work inside of the house and | 
stand-pipe tower, portico columns and pump-work; | 
| flagging porticos; putting up iron-railing around the 
efficacious, and much more economical in C mstruction | 


cylinders and hand-gear of the engines; making 


approaches to Beargrass bridge; felting steam-drums | 


and pipes, and ceiling and plastering the boiler-houses 
with two coats rough plaster. 


All this, however, can be delayed without sustaining 


any injury or causing serious inconvenience, with the 


exception of felting the steam-pipes and plastering the 


boiler-houses, which is very much needed, for the 


| reason that the want of it causes great waste of heat | 
| : | 
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acres, and the reser- | 


Of the reservoir tract, one- | 


| work, 
| that 
trees, and situated on a bold and elevated bluff, with | 


a rugged limestone front, from 80 to 100 feet in hight | 


} site, de 


with a delightful place of public | 


in the | 





rad consequent unnecessary consumptik 


i publie improvement, are second i 
try, where steam is the motive power 
water; and no city in the United State 
r the 


in its first attem 


same population and wealth as Louisville, has, 

pt to introduce water, provided itsel! 

with Works, whose maximum capacity for supply, 

furnishes so lay 
] 


. y. 
nAvL 


The pri 


ne iple of order and beauty, ever inseparal iF 


re a quantity of water per day for each 


from utility, pervades the Works from beginning t 
end, reflecting great credit on both city and Stat 

and particularly gratifying must it be to the stock 
holders that the Works have 
been constructed wholly by the skill and industry of 


and citizens to know 
Louisville artizens and mechanics, to whom the public 
is greatly indebted for the faithful performance of the 
And it is also just and proper to remark here, 
to two persons, Alfred Harris, Esq., President, 
and T. R. Scowden, Esq., Chief Engineer of the Works, 
the city of Louisville is particularly indebted. 

To the engineer, for the taste, skill, and capacity dis- 
played in the selection of the efficient and beautiful 
signing the engines, buildings, and all that per- 
tains to the Works, and furnishing the requisite infor- 
mation to all engaged, for the successful construction 
of their respective branches; and to the President, for 
the efficient manner in which he has conducted the 
finances of the Company, his constant watchfulness 


over each and every department, and for successfully 


| carrying out the first enterprise of magnitude by the 
ing trees, sowing the land in grass, laying ont and | 


city of Louisville, which has been completed without a 
single suspension, 

The contractors, by whom the respective branches of 
the Works were constructed, were: 


For water pipes and attachments... 


“ 


... Messrs. Hutchings & Co, 
do do 
do 
Pumpin 
gates ... ..Messrs. Roach & Long. 
Cornish | r. Joseph Mitchell. 
Stone-work and reservoir......... Mr. W. P, Hahn. 
Mr. Ed, Crutchfield. 
s. White & Cole. 
.-.Mr. George Meadows. 
Mr. P. Bannon. 


year’s experience, the success, reliability, 


..Mr. George Meadows, and 
srs. Inman, Gault & Co. 

g-engines 
ilers 

Brick-work ..... 

Carpenter's work 
Architectural east-iron work.. 
Terra-cotta work and plastering 
By the past 
and economical working of the Water-W orks have been 
fully established, 


been uninterrupted, with the exception of two instances 


The supply, during the year, has 


in which the water was shut off from the city for the 
purpose of repairing a break and a leak in the mains. 
In the first case, January 7th, 1861, the water was shut 


off during five hours, from 74 o'clock A. M., and in the 


| second case, February 7th, it was shut off during one 


hour anda half from 2 o'clock P. M. Such interruptions 
are scarcely worth while mentioning, from the fact, 
that where there are but single lines of pipes, the 
slightest leaks (to which any line of pipes, particularly 
newly laid ones, as these were, are subject) involve 
the necessity for shutting off the water for a short 
time, in order to effect the necessary repairs, 


The average daily distribution of water, during the 


| year, has been, for each inhabitant, 9 2-10 gallons ; for 


each consumer 73 6-10 gallons; total average daily 
distribution 610,627 gallons, and total distribution for 
the year 233,829,045 gallons, 

This is a small comsumption of water, for our popula- 
tion, and a trifling task for the capacity of the Works, 
whose economy is much reduced by so limited a patro- 
nage, as can be seen from the following calculations: 

Cost of maintaining the Works for 1861, 
Interest on 956 City Bonds, $1,000 each, at 

G Per CONE. ce eee ceeeesorcerecerceees $56,360 00 
Cost of conducting the Works —running and 
11,388 01 


——_—__—— 


eee ee een eeee 


current EXpeNses......66. 


Total cost of maintaining Works... $67,698 01 
12,445 60 


Revenue for the year ending Dec, 31, 1861. 
Excess of cost for maintaining Works 


OVEP PEVENUO.. csccas cccctvese MUU;a0e 


The total distribution of water for the year 
has been 233,829,045 gallons, at a cost of 
$67,698 O1, including interest on bonds, 


and cost of conducting Works; or 









ilit’;, 
been 
, has 
ances 
1 the 
iains, 
; shut 
n the 
g one 
tions 

fact, 
3, the 
ularly 
ivolve 
short 


ng the 
s; for 
daily 


ion for 


yopula- 
Works, 
patro- 


ions: 


$60 oo 


338 Ol 
698 O1 
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Interest payable on | 
per 


bonds 1,000 


gallons of water 


delivered........ 247 y°s'se. 
Expense of conduct- 
ing Works per 
1,000 galls. of wa- 
oy slivere $48 3_, 
ter delivered. ... 445 Pre. 


Total cost per 1,000 
gallons of water 


delivered. ....... 287°¢'e'g'y¢. multiplied by 
235,829,045 
And per 
1,000 gallons of 


water distributed. 5 ;°/)?s'se. multiplied by 


alls, equals $67,698 01 


or 
t=] 


revenue 





$29,045 galls, equals 12,445 60 





Excess of cost for maintaining Works, 


over revenue, as before........... $55,252 41 


This is an enormous cost per 1,000 gallons of water 
delivered, an unusually small amount of revenue de- 
rived for each 1,000 gallons distributed, and is not 
owing to any inherent defect in the Works, but wholly 
arises from the too limited patronage this public im- | 
provement has so far received; evidently withheld by 
reason of the almost total prostration of all commercial 
and industrial pursuits which are productive of pros- 
perity; for it is not a characteristic of the citizens of | 
Louisville to allow such a potent agent for conducing 
to health, cleanliness, luxury, and comfort, as Water 
Works are everywhere admitted to be, to remai 





appreciated and without patronage. 

The Works, with the current expenses the same as at 
present, excepting fuel, can deliver and distribute, with 
perfect ease, 4,000,000 gallons of water daily, which, if 
paid for at the rate of 9 58-100 cents per 1,000 gallons 
(the actual amount received for each 1,000 gallons distri 
buted in Cincinnati, Ohio, although making the assess. | 
ments at the rate of 12 cents per 1,000 gallons) would 
bring a revenue of $139,868 per annum, an amount more 
than sufficient to pay the interest on the bonds and all | 


| 


ir 
\ 


current expenses; and at the same time furnishing onl 


55 gallons of water to each inhabitant per day, while 
at present, estimating fifteen persons as using the water 
for each permit granted, the consumption for the past 
year has been, on an average, 73 6-10 gallons for each 
person per day. 

The probable amount of revenue for 1862, is difficult 
to estimate. Taking, however, the gradual increase 
during the past year, as a basis for calculation, the | 
amount will not fall short of $15,000; and it is reason- | 
able, from present indications, to expect at least a par- 
tial restoration of business and trade, which can searce- 
ly fail to increase the number of consumers sufficiently, 
to insure an amount of $20,000 revenue for the present 


year, 


A careful and accurate survey of the lines of water- 
pipes and locations of stop-gates and cistern connections 
has been made during the past year, and their relative 
locations transferred to a map, made partly from the 
assessment maps of the city and partly from actual 
surveys. 
soon as the more urgent duties of the office will adinit 
of it. It is also contemplated to enlarge the scale of 
the map, make it in book form, in which to record the 
pipe-system, showing the locations of the lines of pipes, 


The map is not quite finished, but will be as 


stop-gates cistern-connections, ete., accompanied by 
the measurements in figures, for safe-keeping and such 
future reference as may be desirable. 


The employees of the Water Company, under the | 
supervision of the Superintendent, have, without a | 
single exception, been industrious, faithful, and con- | 
stantly attentive to their respective duties, and are | 
justly entitled to your confidence and good-will.* 

The accompanying Schedules, to which you are 
referred through this Report, explain themselves by 
inspection, and give, in synoptical fggin, such informa- | 
tion and particulars as are pertinent to a full report | 
and more concisely stated in synopsis than if otherwise | 
rendered. 


Respectfully, Cuas, Hermany. 


Enorneer’s Orrice L, W. Co., March 24th, 1862. 





[We are compelled, from want of space, to omit the schedules.— 
Ep.] 
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| consideration the cost of transporting from the 


| large quantities at Bushwick, L. I., 


| could be doubtless made profitable, 


i] 
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PETROLEUM ITEMS 








Rerivertes.—Crude petroleum is ex] 

quantities from the oil regions to various places, wh 

it is refined and rendered fit for common use. <A lar 
number of refineries are situated in the vicinity of New 
York, and other plac es far distant from the s ‘ces of 
supply. It is evident that all the refuse of the re 
finery, is just so much extra expense involved in carry 
ing the crude article, and it is reasonable to ¢ le 
that if it were refined in the vicinity of the oil | 
where coal is abundant and cheap, a great saving would 


be effected. On the other land, we must take into 


} 





board, those chemicals used in refining. These chen 


i 


cals principally consist of sulphuric acid and caustic 
™ 3 +3 fa ot . Ss 7 m4 1 } 1 
he acid is manufactured in various chemical 


soda, 
establishments, and in the vicinity of New York, in 
ind in the exte 
sive chemical works of Messrs. Powers & Weightman, 
Philadelphia, A number of refineries have bee 
in several of the villages in the oil regions. In disti 
ling petroleum, a very light oil passes over at first, 
This is 
called benzine, and is the volatile dangerous fluid that 
; ‘ 

i 


when the heat is low. the liquid commonly 


ias been the cause of so many explosion It is a 
powerful solvent, and will dissolve resins and 
The temperature of the still is subsequently raised, and 
the whole of the petroleum is distilled, leavin a resi 


due of bitumen. The distilled 














p ( rd 
agitated in a vessel with wari dil od 
is allowed to settle, then run off into 

( tis \ Wah e¢ ! nh ! 
with Cat tin soluti ished with ‘ 
subnitted to a yl ¢ ful cist ‘ 
es the peration If tl H ca iy con 
he oil obtained neat 
Some spt 3 of troleum 1 ered ve 

] I 

by one careful distillation. Various opinions 
among refiners respecting the kind of 
hould be used. Oils of different if ra ar 
obtained from petroleum, according to the t uit 
to which it is subjected duri d | 
whi h masses over ata nN? " 
rh p ver at a tem] { 
cording to the ex men ae sor I ! 
Ji ha peciii uy wWwity t 

meres oars 
Sui pauric ther); that which has i 
has a eciie ay of .752; thata ae i it 
it 2°, .800; at 518 854. Pure alcohol | ‘ 





‘gravity of 





from pet um are lighter than al 


form a very correct idea of the 


Phila. Coal Oil Cire ular. 


Perro.ecm Lamps wituovr Crimneys.—<A_ party 
Portland, Me., have patented an invention by whi 
; : 


they can burn well oil in lauterns without any chim 


™ > eal +] > . ‘ lant 
ney. Th y can apply the apparatus in any lat 

it 3 - tn gmat gattcntse wth a y bt 
ib is slinpie and eflectuai, and a good light is afforded 


at half the usual cost. 


Tue Sarr Wetts or Orn Creek.- 
this locality, veins of salt water are very fre 
struck, some of them of excellent quality. Phillips, Frew 
& Co, 


ately on the bank of their wharf, in this 


struck a well some two weeks since, 
} lac e. whit h 
flowed some four or five barrels per day, at the time 
increased to 12 or 15 bar- 


it was struck. It has since 


rels. The water that flows with the oil from this well 
is the strongest salt water we have seen in this region. 
It crystalizes into salt as it flows from the vat, and 
This is only one 
of many, and we look for the day when the Venango 


Region can supply the world with an excellent article 


| of salt, as well as the article of light.—-Oil City Deqister. 


Exriostvenrss or Coat O1n,—A daily paper say 


Experiments with petroleum oil, recently made 
Liverpool, by direction of the municipal authorities 
and the fire insurance companies, failed to establish 
the explosive character of the Canada and Philadel 
phia varieties. 


a 


> 
, 


t 
1 
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eware of towns has 
1 the report may soon 
spected. The following is a summarized analysis 


As r 


» its ingredients, as compared with other 


nures, liquid and 


of the evidence 


rards the value of town sewage, 





in reierence ft 


solid, the evidence proves that it 
mtains the elements of every crop that is grown; it 





does not lose anything by ey aporation; it comes into 
mediate action on the crop, and possesses an amount 
of heat which stimulates vegetation ; and even its water 
of great benefit for agricultural purposes, The Bel- 





gians consider the exeretion of each person worth £1 
The sewage permanently improves the land, 


| Venus ane Tha ‘ 
and has been applied most economically by hose and 


per ton, 





. ith or i 
jet, with great advantage to common grass, Italian rye 
rrass roots, and erain crops, 


is crateful 


The grass so stimulated 
to cattle, improves their constitution, and 
increases the quantity and richness of the milk of 
cows, as the earth not only absorbs, but also deodor- 
izes it, if it be not applied in too large quantities, In- 
deed, to be profitably used, it must be applied in slight 
dressings, and, so employed, it will supersede the use 
of guano and 


artificial manures, 





It may be applied at 
any time of the year, except during hard frosts, to 


every description of soil 


whieh is naturally or arti- 











ficially drained; and the most profitable returns, as in 
the ¢ ( | other manures, will be obtained when it 
pplied to the best soil, There are in it matters of 
ly injurious to vegetation, but they bear so 
' } 1 to the entire bulk as to be perfectly 
If Las recommended—j, e., in slight 
_— nuisance would be created by its use; 
v4 1, a8 has been said, deodorizing it; but it ean- 
with profit be manufactured into a solid manure. — 
i t hu 
This i ra different opinion from that expressed 
| Voeleker lished on page 77 of this 
Am, Gas-] Tour. | 
} 
* aie oon 
. Excranp.—We ree nily announced that in 
cons ence of the disaffection felt towards the York, 
ngland, Gas-Licht ¢ an opposition company 
l of The York Jferald referring to the con- 
‘ From the ance-sheet, 
| { the } rly meeting of the proprietors, 





appears that the actual amount realized by the sale 


s and coke, during the past six months, has been 
O.873 14s. 6d., whilst the cost of coals and lime has 
nh en £2,350 19s. Id. The sum ‘available for 
idend and working capital’ is put down down as 

a # ! hich will no only pay a dividend of 


fen per cent, per annum, but leave a surplus of at least 
‘ directoi 3 W ill be sorely puzzled how 
apply, since the company have no borrowed capital, 


and no present means of spending a few thousands, 
althouch tl 


‘y seem to have hitherto had a pleasant 


ode of getting rid of surplus cash by paying for ex- 
isions of their mains, new buildings, and, in fact, 


everything that they might require for the extension 
of their business, out of revenue instead of capital. 
Six years back the company owed a £16,000 mortgage 
lebt, and they have since not only paid all this off, 
but inereased their dividends from six to ten per cent., 
and given bonuses, besides paying all current expenses 


| out of revenue!” 


Portaste Gas Apraratvus.—A correspondent of the 
London Builder describes a portable gas apparatus f 
domestic use, which, he says, is simple, effective, and 
not expensive, It consists of furnace, vertical t I 


washer, and gas-holder, and burns all kitchen refus 


containing fatty or oily matter. 


We learn from the London Builder, that the Chertsey 
New Gas Company’s Works are rapidly progressing 
towards completion, notwithstanding repeated attempts 
of the old company to interfere, by their workmen, 


with the laying « 


f the new company’s pipes, by filling 
up the trenches opened for the purpose, 
The Woreester Gas-Light Company have declared a 
dividend of 8 per cent, 
The Sherborne Gas-Light Company have declared a 
dividend of 74 per cent., and reduced the price of their 





r thousand cubic feet, with a discount 


of for cash 
------—- Ge. -— — 
New Use ror Coas-Ort.—An English firm have sug- 
1 the use of coaloil to saturate yarn and ropes 





ne or mixed with tar, instead of the present 


de of using boiling tar alone. It is said the use of 
fire, (doubtful,) and 


as a betier preservative from 


diminishes the risk of 


the same time acts 
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A recent number of the Journal d: 
au Gaz contains a suggestive 

in the number of gas-worl 
and the United States, fron 
anything but complimentary 
f the American 


upon which this inference 


enterprise « 


from the country at large, wher 
of the South in gas-worl 
count for a portion of t 
important and wealthy 
ed from which 
with this most 
largely against us. 
The State of New York, wi 
000 square miles, and a poy 
with a surface dotted over wi 
busy cities, has but 71 ga 
with a territory of 46,000 square mile 
lation of about 3,000,000, has but 48: Ohio, 


les, and a population of 


com- 
prising 39,962 square mi 


999 
2,030, 08 


] 


9, has only 32: and Llinois, with a popula- 


tion of 1,711,753, occupying a territory of 55,405 
square miles, has but 15. Compare this with Great 
Britain, and the difference will be seen. Engla 
Scotland, and Wales, comprising together 


square miles, and having, according 


ty 
nd, 
86.708 


census returns, a population of 20,793,552, exhibit a 
total number of 1,100 gas-works, nearly if not quite 

all of them in a flourishing condition. C ed | a 
with the State of New York alone, Great Britain 


has, according to our French contemporary, fifteen 


APA know 


unknown. 
gas-works to our one, Considerable allowance is 
to be made for the difference in population between | 
the State of New York and Great Britain, but 

is too 


in iavor 


with this allowance the disparity 
the balance is still largely 
Atlantic friends, ¢ 

Why should this be the case ¢ . if M ] hough i 
our people need to be apprised of tl ’ judi 
We boast of a populati 


Re ee 
gas light iH 
educated, with a love of acquiring 
y far 


country in the world. 


a taste for readin, more generally diffi 


in any other 
and artizans, who toil throueh the 
nig 


lic libraries abound, 


ht; and in our smallest towns 
while, as far « 


concerned, no other cour 


the number published 


try in th 
here, Of 
part of the reading of the 
light, after the working h 


seem pt 


illuminati 


rithstanding 
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‘ks could be profital 
and increasing business 


‘are engineers among us with 


and cnergy who oniy require a 


| 

} ; i] r | 
that ith this et rey | 
' 

| 

| 
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> are 


sure 
proper ¢ hannels, the 


Tn 


vensus of L860 will be pub- 


reward would be 


a short time the 


> various citi 
vill be 


hor 
ons. 


towns, and villages 


CS, 
: . = aut 
tabulated according to their 


On comparing this with tl 


published on pages 198 ani 


: 
served 


the 


erection 


have been invente 
heapen gas-light 1 
ed interest bei felt 

the 


war with its 


siness, the probab 
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| enough, | 
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1st} 
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been a 
be depe nded iT 


? 
he 


so large a size tha 
talked of, 

Altog: ther, the 
brigl 


prediction 


sompanies are 
yi xist and thrive. 

ht interest is 
the 


extension, we at 


n ior 


ach succeeding sar will witness acce 
ach succeeaing year Wiil With a 


imber of works already in operatio 


hie ae ge 
iority of gas-light over any 


ial illumination will be pra 


many localities where it is 
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WATER METERS. 
of assessing water-rates by 


if ground 


} ulin 
ue ‘ 


, is steadily 


+] } . » lan } 
t has had to encountet an old and dex prseatea 


+ consumers are beginning to see 


‘ ‘ 1 4} . 
xe convinced that thi 


instrument to determine the 


hat by its use the y are protecte 


a 
abbita 
‘ged with the excesses of their n 
We scarcely pick up a report 


mpany but we see favorable allu 


suggestions that 


ve consumers, 


oe 
a0, Il., have 


the water- 


Boston, New Yo 


afford the only just means of 


| 
ore 
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en 
are Making 


ers, 15 1s sate to say 
ly extended, and that 
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rtioned am 
sment will 
confident it will 


vater-companies and 
] 


SUBWAYS FOR GAS AND WATER MAINS. 


" ° A a 


‘convenience attending the repeated break- 


for the purpe se of int 
been long felt 
Where 


pract ice is bad 


} 
11) 
iu 


of the street roducing 


‘ wates pipes into houses, has 
ply 
by the residents of large cities. but one 


ras or water company s the 
} + } = s 7 +4 ; 
ut where s ins are situated in one 


thoroughfare, and it is necessary to make connece 
tions with either, the trouble and inconvenience 


arising from the disordered condition of the street, 

rin the extreme. Even when the work 
pavement replaced, the settling of 
the 


‘arth Causes depressions l 


n 
‘ous to the wheels and axles 
‘e the evils attending 


more seriously than 


number of mains travers- 

vays have been built; and 
the 

» has led to a decided par- 


working of the 


of 
lesire for more of similar 
» of the streets of that city, 
almost in 
Where so 


carrying 


mains lay side by side, 


entire street. 


ight companies are 
ition, itis no unusual matter 


some fancied wrong, to with- 


atronage from one company and derive 
‘from the mains of another. This leads 


ions, and the consequence Is, that 


frequently dug, and the pave- 
left unsightly and 


in the most 
The 


long claim 


evils arising from 


“] the 
ys in charge, ar 
. have been resorted to 
The Metropolitan Board of Works, of 

held meetings at which the 


additional subterra 


ondition, 
attention 


Wi id sub- 


* two instances 


re- 


ean 


mains was diseussed, 


them seems to be acknowl- 


us in favor of subways. To say 


iminution of labor in attaching 
pipes to mains, other benefits would accrue 
ir mains would not be imbedded in 

nt material, like the clay underlying Lon- 
floor of an 


ht be had 


measures resorted to 


but would merely rest upon the 


} ‘ 
here access m1 


d apartment, w 
I 


such 


any time, and 


op a portion of the enorm« 


mus leakage which 


Thi leakage, Which is estimated as 


cent. of the whole quantity of gas 


es principally through defective joints, 
1 


i- 


sorbed, and partia 


1 


so masked by other 


detection of the 


particular 
‘akage occurs, extremely difficult, 
a subway, on the contrary, 
examined with the same pre- 


ci as pipes and fittings it 


1 the houses of con- 
sumers, an 1 thi ih “ecise places wh re the loss 
oecurs be observed, and the leak stopped. 

Although in New York city there are as yet no 
opposition gas companies in actual operation, yet 
there are 


two alrea 


ly chartered, one of which has 





commenced the construction of works and is said to 














be rapidly pushing its plans along. The bitter feel- 
ing exhibited against the tw o old gas-light companie 

will doubtless 

politan Company’s works, and may also invite other 
competitors into the fi ld. In sueh an event the 
number of mains laid in the streets would be in- 
creased, and the advantages of subways be rendered 
apparent. Already the bursting of the great Croton 
mains has caused much trouble and at times impeded 
the progress of passers-by owing to the street being 
upturned to discover the leak. Tad a subway con- 


tained these mains, no bursting would have occurred, 


hasten the completion of the Metro- 


for it was brought about solely by the inequality of | 


the trench in which it was laid and the pressure of 


But had the 


occurred in a subway, it would have been easily 


the superincumbent earth, rupture 
reached, without the necessity of employing an army 
of laborers and digging up whole squares at a time 
to find the break. 
ways will be considered indispensable in all large 
cities, 


The time may come when sub- 


Meanwhile, the experience of their use in 
London will be regarded with interest, and we hope 
to lay before our readers any information in regard 
to them which may transpire. 
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THE PROPOSED TAX ON GAS CONSUMERS. 

In our last issue we 
fact that some of the 


termined to avail themselves of the clause in the 


noted ina pre ntle way the 
gas light companies had de- 
excise law empowering them to charge to consumers 


duet, ] 


the tax upon their pi which, 
ple of right and justi e, tT 
should pay. 

It was our impression then that a sober second 
thought would lead those companies- —the New 
York gas companies in particular—to review this 
decision, and submit to the very reasonable assess- 
ment upon their profits, but it is not so; there 
no sign of any such intent, nor do we believe any 
exists in that quarter, 

It is useless to mince words about this act of the 
gas companies; we mean those who have availed 
of this permission—and we refer particularly to the 
New York and the Manhattan, and the Brooklyn, N. 
Y.—that it is the coolest piece of imposition ever 
attempted by a corporation upon an intelligent peo- 


ple. 


by every princi- | 


he companies themselves | 


This accounts for the presence of officers of several 


gas companies in Washington last winter, dining 
and perhaps feeing members of Congress; bam- 
boozling them with wine and money to commit a 
glaring wrong upon the people. 

Here are twenty men in New York who own the 


majority of the stock in the Manhattan and New | 


York gas companies; men rolling, wallowing in 
wealth, who conspire in their secret caucus to punish 
the people because they (these men) are so rich. To 


a country gas company, Whose product is small, the 


titans : 
burn can be made, ts made 
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1,000 cubic feet, first cost; from that dedu { 
sales of coke and tar, and the cost of the ga re- 
duced to a good deal less than Sl. Wi Ne 

F ? 


York city gas companies dare deny this 


New York is large enough for half a dozen gas 


companies. Let us have them. The Metropolitan 


(opposition) is going on rapidly to co ( t 
there is room for two or three more. 

The stock of the Manhattan Company i el] 
at seventy per cent. above par; that of the old 
New York at one hundred and twenty per cent 
above par. The Brooklyn con ] 


little opponent in the Citizens’, which will take c: 


of the spare premium on the stock of that « 
i b 
This Jocrnau is the organ of the ras-light inte- 
rest in its broad, public-spirited, fair-deal 
but it is no friend to, and no organ of. selfish, sordid 
men, who refuse to assume their fair proportion of a 
public burden, who have the unblushi 
to foist upon Congress a provision to enable them t 
i i 
sneak out of that responsibility and secure the: 
their monstrous gains by robbing the and 
vorking class But they will soon have thei 


yew Bedford, Mass, ; and Philadelphia (city y 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


J. A. P., of Pa—Never allow yourself to be imposed 


“upon hy judgin ‘1 of a proce as when worked o na 
1 r * , 
small scale. The whole apparatus wou ak of 
fl ‘ / 


lire ly foo small io ive pr cli al vé sul A Wu i viet 

the inve vlor can show yor a vill jé, or @ factory, or 

other b Lyre building, where you can see the « perittio 

it any time, and not o ly when run for the es 

commodation of visitors. Many parties who have | 

led into unfortunat lati 
ti llowed this cours 
by their experience. 

P. J. C., of N. ¥.—The Breckinridge cannel coal whiel 

is found in Kentucky, we believe to he the hest : 


iS now Ve t not having 


necule 
, an l others would do well to pr tt 


the kind in the world. If it could be easily transport "| 


here, it would have a large sale. 
J, H. K.. of Mass.— You will find the address of th 
makers and agents of the best clay rete gs in our ad. 
Lhey will furnish + 


, 
t them. 


v rlising colum was, 
, an 

directions how to s 
a move in th 

B. B. & Co., of Ohio.— We will have to send to Europe 
for 1 copy, which may consuine about siz weeks. None 
can he obtained here. 

W. C.; of C, k.—Tlave rece ived your note, and will for- 
ward the documents by mail, We would he alud to hear 
of the sueeess of your pr oject. 

A. jd. })., of Md.—Zt will uppe Ww in our nert nw her. 


We will atlend to your request, although vou 


We think you are making 


right direcetion, 


fo wait until a more fovorable opportunity occurs. 
; f] . 


—_— a@e————- 


Apamas Gas-Burners.—The l 


Adamas g'as-burners 


introduced br Mr. Leoni, have proved vy ry successful. 


The inventor has lat ly adopted the same material t 


| machine bearings, and with the same satisfactory rr 


tax is five cents per thousand cubie feet, while to | 


the city companies, whose product is immense, the 
tax is fifteen cents per thousand cubie feet, so that 
the city residents are absolutely punished for the 
exorbitant profits which the city companies are 
rolling up. 

We say that the minds that conceived, the tongues 
that advocated, and the hands that perpetrated this 
outrage upon the people, are a disgrace to their pos- 
sessors. Here are corporations making over one 
hundred per cent. per annum profit, dividing annual- 
ly from twenty to thirty per cent., and investing 
the remainder in additional works, unwilling to bear 
the least share of the nation’s burden. 

Here are men professing to be good citizens play- 
ing the Pharisee to their less wealthy neighbors, 
committing a mighty outrage upon Congress and an 
The fact 


is, the day has arrived to put astop to these mam- 


untold wrong upon their fellow-citizens. 


moth monopolies. The Common Council of this 
city has already determined to try the right of the 
city to assume the charters of these companies, and 


we hope they will do it. 


The gas which we now 


sults as attended their use 
Adamas 


and that THAD Y other applications will b 


for gas-burners. It is an 
ticipated that steam-cocks will shortly e« 


into use, 


| of this substance, the almost indestructible nature of 





| 
| 
! 





which admirably adapts it for use where iron would 


Le come speedily oxidized or worn away. 





arnt —niciows 
Tue Exvectric Licur ror Street Lamrs.—Serri 

apparatus for street lighting, by means of elictri: ity, 
has of late formed the subject of an interesting lecture 
by professor Pepper, at the Polytechnic Institution. 
The lecture was illustrated by Mr, Serrin’s apparatus; 


and the inventor himself conducted the experiments, 


According to the lecturer, Mr. Serrin’s improvements 
promise to effect the lor & desired obje ct of pr dur 





a sustained light, which can be depended on; the ap 


automatic, or takes ¢ 


paratus is what he calls 
itself, so that the charcoal points, after the battery i 


once charged, are retained at a measured distan 


apart, and consumed in the proportion of twenty-two 


of the positive, to ten of the negative. For streets, the 
light was exhibited with Defries’ ] rismatic lantern 


thus giving a diffused and 


and with ground glass; 
Mr. Serrin has 


the International Exhibition.—ZLondon Builder. 


received the meda 


pleasant light. 


in Philadelphia and Boston, 


1862. 


, 
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THE TAX ON GAS CONSUMERS, 
COMMENTS OF THE PRESS, 

daily press have much to say in reference to the 

course of the New York and Manhattan 


unpatriotic 


in adding the war-tax to the 





ight Companies, 

sof consumers. We give the following extracts 

vecimens of the spirit of the press on the subject, 

1 of the unanimity which prevades the opinions of 
From the J//e id.) 

We have received the following cireular from the 

New York Gas-Light Company 
GOVERNMENT TAX ON GAS, 
“Orrice or tun New Yorn Gas-Licur Co.,, ) 
Angust 1, 1862, \ 

“In conformity with the act of Congress, the | nited 
States tax of one and a half cents per hundred enbie 
feet will be added to all bills for gas consumed after 
the first day of September next. 

Tiiomas K, Lees, Secretary. 

It is rather cool on the part of this wealthy company 
to try to make believe that their increasing the price 
of gas is ‘in conformity with the act of Congress.’ They 
shift the matter from their own shoulders to Congress, 
There is not a syllable in the act that directs or au- 
thorizes them to make the consumer pay the tax. The 
pretence 


x t+] 
pa i 


is transparent humbug, They are bound to 
tax themselves, and they can well afford to do 


iey charee to much alre ady for gas. Their protits 


i 
it, as tl 
are enormous, and out of them the tax ouelit to be paid, 
instead of shifting the burden upon the consumer, We 
have no doubt that some of the stockholders have 
balan 4 i wa, 3 


taken an active part in bringing about the war, and 


that is another reason why they ought to pay for their 
n whistle. It is a mean piece of business on the 


part of the company to saddle this tax upon their cus- 


[From the Times.] 


“Mc nopolie 3,” it has been said, “ as they are neces- 


ary evils, require 
jealously watched and wisely kept under stringent con 
trol.” If the Manhattan and New 


} 


panies had wished to invite the legislative application 


in the interest of the people to be 
York Gas Com 


of this maxim to themselves they could scarcely have 
adopted a more effective means than by their recent 
pt to charge the war-tax to their customers, 


Their issue of the circular, in which the modest pro- 





posal is announced, has thus rendered a service to the 
city, which, in the prospective depression of all kinds 
of business, is, no doubt, fully appreciated and will 
elicit in due time a fit response, 


It will be remembered that in the year 1856, illum- 
ing gas having been for some time supplied to our 
citizens at the extravagant rate of 83 per thousand 
cubie feet, was, by the relentless pressure of public 


a ‘ , 
inion, reduced to 82.50: 


so that the price might 





more nearly correspond with that current in our other 
cities, The six years which have since elasped 
have matured the art of gas-making to higher per- 
fection, and while greatly extending the use of this 
illuminating material, have introduced more economy 
in its manufacture, European and American Gas Com- 
panies, by adopting these saving contrivances, have 
been able large ly to reduce their rates, and the divi- 
lends to their shareholders have still been ample. 

In Ne W 


+ *% ¢ } y . 
factory to the consumers, 


York, on the contrary, a policy less satis- 


and less honorable to the 


s, has been allowed. These corporations have 


amassed a large and rapidly growing capital, and, in 
] 


em) loving 


it, they have certainly displayed the most 





ant enterprise. Every improvement of real value 


has been adopted as soon as made, Every new dis- 


covery or economical invention has been pressed into 


the sery ice. 


But the vast savings thus realized have 
not been shared with the’ public. Concessions in 
price, though often urged, have been as often resisted. 
The profits of the business, it was gravely stated, 
would permit no reduction, and thus the mamufac- 
turers grew rich while the public was wronged. By 
an adroit use of the powers loosely intrusted to them 
by the Leg 


: for years to pay considerably more than is charged 


islature, the gas companies have compelled 


The most sanguine di- 


rector of these flourishing corporations, however, 


could searcely have deemed it possible much longer to 


have sustained a scheme so unjust to the people and so 


Still, with an unaceountable 


inful to themselves. 


90 


a ae . sats 
lack of their characteristic 
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shrewdness, they have 


taken the pains, by the recent to set them 


‘ i 
eircusar, 


selves in new hostility to the public, and have demon- 


strated, once for all, that a fair reduction in price is | 


no longer to be looked for from their voluntary action. 
It now therefore remains for our citizens to take, as 


. ° o . ! 
speedily as possible, the necessary measures for their 


own protection. 
the power of the people. In England, and in some of 
our States, the maximum rate is prescribed by law. 
The same plan would long ago have been adopted by 
us, but for the frequent promises of the gas companies 
to reduce the price, aided, perhaps, by that gentle 
potent magic, which keen, rich operators too well know 
how to summon, and to use at Albany. Now, how- 
ever, the case is entirely changed. 
is imperative. 


Legislative action 
We have 
no course open to us but to instruct our represent- 


Further delay is impossible. 


atives early in the coming session to introduce and 
press forward a bill, giving the public the same con- 
trol over the gas companies, and the same freedom 
froni exaction and oppression, which are enjoyed else- 
where. Two dollars per thousand cubic feet would be 
nearly double the rate charged in London, and it is 
stated by men of large practical experience, that this 
would be an amply remunerative price, and might 
safely be fixed as the maximum limit to be 
law. 


allowed by 


[From the Times Money Article.] 
The conduct of the gas monopolies of this city—the 


New York and Manhattan Companies—in attempting | 


to throw the burthen of United States taxation upon 
their consumers, is generally, if not universally con- 
demned. It is an exceedingly mean and contemptible 


proceeding, and, if presisted in, we hope the city coun- 


ils will resume the grants of both companies, as, we | 


understand, they have a right to do, under their char- 
ters. The truth is, the law in reference to the manu 
facture and supply of gas, should be made as general 
in this State, under the Constitution of 1846, as the 
Jaw for the creation of banks, railways, insurance com 
panies, and ordinary manufacturing corporations. The 
monopoly in gas, which has been tacitly, rather than 
rightfully tolerated for fifteen years by the public and 
the State Legislature, will now unquestionably be ar- 
rested, ifthe imposition of the Federal tax upon the 
consumers instead of the corporations, be presisted in. 


The extortioners of the New York and Manhattan es- | ,, ,. aye - ‘ | 
| But in the very next sentence, it is provided that “ all 


tablishments will find themselves confronted by the 
next Legislature with half a dozen new and competing 
corporations. The Citizens’ Gas Company, of Brook- 
lyn, have very properly intimated to their consumers 
that the Federal tax will not be added to the price of 
the gas furnished. The old Brooklyn Gas Company 
have not determined whether they will adopt the same 
honest principle, or shield themselves behind the ex 


ample of the New York Gas Light Company, which | 


company, to add to its miserable duplicity, pretends 
that the law of Congress expressly enjoins the tax upon 
the consumers, in place of the manufacturers, which is 
simply false. 

{From the 7imes.] 


We see that the Philadelphia Gas Company has re- | 


fused to avail itself of the clause in the 
authorizing the companies to levy the tax on their 


customers. This is but right and proper. 


torious that the clause in question was smuggled | 
into the bill by a few of the principal gas companies, 
who spent some of their immense profits in securing | 


its passage. No member of Congress would otherwise 
have dreamed of recommending such a provision, the 


prices charged by the companies for their gas being 
fully one hundred per cent. higher than the rate at 


The New York companies are at the present time di- 
viding two hundred per cent. annual profit, on the 


amount of their capital, and yet they have the impn- 


dence to call upon the public to shoulder a tax which 
should come out of their own pockets, 

It is now too late, we fear, to get Congress to revise 
the clause by which the companies have been armed 


with this power; but there is a way of preventing 


them from using it. 


a combined effort be made by consumers to obtain the 


repeal of the charters of all companies that put it in | 


foree, 


For the price of gas is entirely in | 





| pose to raise the price of 





| propriety is there 


Excise law | 


It is no- | 


| ent, 


When the Legislature meets, let | 


Plenty of enpitalists wonld be found ready to | 
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bid for these valuable privileges, even on eondition of 


paying double the amount of tax that the companies 


are now trying to shirk. We are of opinion, however, 
that it would be better to vest the rights held by the 
latter in the corporation, with a view to its supplying 
gas to the publie, as it now supplies water, or at all 
events, to its giving it full control over the companies. 
It is only in one of these two ways that this prime 
necessary of civilized life can be kept within the reach 
of all. 


body, to compel the adoption by the Legislature of 


The consumers are sufficiently powerful as a 


either of these suggestions; and if the notices issued 
by the companies are persevered in, they should at once 
take action in the premises, 

[From the Evening Post.) 

The gas companies of this city are corporations of 
great wealth. Their profits are enormous; their stock 
is in few hands, and is rarely to be bought, and then 
only at prices which show the extraordinarily profita- 
The New York Gas 
Company's stock brings over two hundred per cent. 


ble nature of this monopoly. 


when sold. There is no doubt that the companies 


could afford to furnish gas to our citizens ata rate 


considerably lower fhan that now charged, and still 


make great profits, 
But instead of this, these companies actually pro- 
gas, already very high. 


Under the national tax law, gas companies are taxed 


| from five to fifteen cents per thousand cubic feet, ac- 


cording to the amount made by them, 
the tax-law laying this impost, reads most curiously, 


and in its present condition, seems clearly unjust and 


| absurd, and probably unconstitutional, because it lays | 
a variable duty, and then authorizes this to be charged | 


to consumers. Gas companies producing “ not above 


five hundred thousand ecubie feet per month,” are to 


pay only five cents per thousand cubic feet; those pro- 


ducing “not exceeding five millions of cubie feet per | 


| month,” are to pay ten cents; and “ where the pro- 


duct shall be above five millions, fifteen cents per one 
thousand cubie feet” is levied. Now, so far, it is evi- 
dent that those who drew the bill, intended to lay this 
tax on the gas companies as an impost on their reve- 
nue, which probably every member of Congress knew 
to be in general, inordinately great, and of course great 
in proportion to tue amount the company produced, 
which made the discriminating scale eminently just. 


| gas companies are hereby authorized to add the duty 


or tax imposed by this act, to the price per thousand 
eubie feet on gas sold.” Now, this looks to us very 
much like an unskilful interpolation, smuggled in while 
the bill was undergoing revision. For, what justice or 
in exacting of Smith, living in 
Poughkeepsie, five cents additional on his gas, and 
making Jones, in New York, pay fifteen for the same 
amount, of the same article. If Congress should enact 
that people living in one part of the State or the coun- 
try should pay three cents per pound duty on sugar, 
and those in another part six cents per pound, there 
would be an outcry at once, But in the matter of gis, 
which is almost as much a necessity of life as sugar, 
we, of New York, must ‘pay according to this absurd 
enactment, not twice, but three times as much as our 
friends in the up-river towns. 


Why should Congress make such a discrimination ? 


Clearly, it never meant to; it meant to tax not the | 


consumers of gas, but the monopolists who produce it 


at an immense profit; and it very justly enacted a | 


sliding scale, in order to tax those companies most 


| heavily, who, in the nature of things, having the great- 
already as high as can be borne by the consumer, and 


est demand, make the most enormous profits. But by 


some jugglery, the fruits of which have been unskil- 
which it is furnished in the leading European cities, | 


fully hidden, the gas companies slip out of the tax- 
gatherer’s grasp, and with refreshing impudence, hand 
over the publie to be muleted in their stead, 

They have the letter of the law on their side at pres- 
But Congress meets in a few months, and one of 
its most important duties will be a thorough revision 
of the tax bill. We count it certain that then the pub- 
lie will be relieved from a burden put upon it by these 
selfish monopolists, who have shown thomselyes just 
in time to arouse their victims to appeal for justice. 
Between this and the meeting of Congress, it is the 
duty of gas consumers to take measures for exposing 
this evident error in the tax law. 





The clause of | 


mense franchise from 








5, 1862. 





The policy of public corporations, such as gas and 
railroad companies, diverting the burden of taxes en 
tirely from their own shoulders, is questionable, But 
it is a gross outrage to attempt to increase private 
profits under the pretext of the internal tax. The 
Brooklyn city railroads are about to attempt some- 
thing of this kind, 


ng They have given notice that 
henceforth they will 


sell tickets only at the rate at 
which single passages are sold—five cents. They thus 
stop all commutation arrangements, but claim that 
But half— 


probably two-thirds—of the customers of these roads, 


they have not really raised their rates. 


commute by the purchase of tickets; and the com 
panies, under pretence that they are only adding 
the duty to the rates of fare, are in reality preparing 
to pocket a very handsome sum, to add to their already 
ample dividends, 

The Brooklyn city railroad companies are in the 
power of the corporation of the city, They can be 
made to lower their general rate of fare from five to 
four cents per passenger, the rate at which they orig- 
inally agreed to run, If they show a greedy spirit, 
they will arouse a public sentiment in the community 
which will force the city corporation to bring them to 
terms. They have the right under the late Act of 
Congress, to charge the tax to the passengers; but the 
city government has also the right to cause them to 


lower their general fare; and if they insist on this un- 


| fair levy on the public, that will protect itself even if 


the railroad companies loose by it. 
[From a correspondent of the Evening Post.) 

“T perceive by an advertisement of the Manhattan 
Gas Company of this city, that from the first of Sep- 
tember the tax of fifteen per cent., instead of being 
paid by the company, is to be levied on the consumer 
(the customer of the company). I hope every citizen 
will feel as I do at this outrageous act on the part of 
the company. The amount of it is this, that this com- 
pany does not intend to bear one cent of the burden 
cast on the citizens by the tax and the war. Let us 
look at it and see whether this is just. A great corpo- 
ration, possessing, by the favor of the citizens, an im- 
which its to 


stock has risen 


| nearly two hundred per cent., contending for and ex- 


| ercising a monopoly over this great city, yet refusing 


its share of contribution to the country, by seeking to 


| throw its burden on those who have made it what it 


is! PLE,” 
[From the Scientifie American. ] 
Tax 
Orrice or tor New York Gas-Licut Co., } 
August 1, 1862. § 
In conformity with the act of Congress, the United 


GovERNMENT ON GAS, 


States tax of one and one-half cents per hundred cubic 
feet, will be added to all bills for gas consumed after 
the first day of September next. 
Tnomas K, Lees, Secretary. 

The above notice has been left at our office and at 
the dwellings, stores, shops, and offices of all gas con- 
sumers in this city. Now, we object to the Gas Com- 
panies in this or any other city transferring Govern- 
It was 
not the intention of the framers of the law that the 
consumers should pay this tax, but that the companies 


ment tax from themselves to the consumers. 


who furnish the gas should pay it as their proportion 
of the income tax. If.the consumers are obliged to pay 
the tax, the Gas Company is relieved from the assess- 
ments which nearly all other classes in the community 
are unable to shirk, 


Tur Boarp or CounciLMeN on THE Supsect,—At a 
meeting of the Board of Councilmen of this city, held 
on Monday, September 8, the following preamble and 
resolution were presented by Mr, Jones: 

Whereas, The Manhattan and New York Gas Com- 
panies have notified the consumers of gas in their re- 
spective districts that, on and after the Ist day of Sep- 
tember, 1862, there will be an additional charge of 
fifteen cents on the thousand feet of gas; and 

Whereas, It is no more than just that the Gas Com- 
panies should pay their proportion of the tax imposed 
upon them by the Government to support the war, and 
not endeavor to saddle the amount that they should 
pay upon the consumers, as they are already overtaxed, 
and are now contributing their means to suppress the 
rebellion and vindicate the honor of the country; and 

Whereas, It is a well-known fact that the Gas Com- 
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panies declare an annual dividend from 25 
cent, on the amount of capital invested, their stock 
being at the present time selling at high rates of pre 
mium; therefore, 
Resolved, That (if the 


Board of Aldermen concur) 


AMERICAN GAS-LIGHT 


to 35 per | 


the Counsel to the Corporation be, and is hereby | 


authorized and directed to prepare the necessary 
papers to make a transfer of all the rights and privi 
leges of the New York, Manhattan, and Harlem Gas- 
Light Companies to the city, in compliance with the 
provisions of their respective charters, 

After some debate, in which it was stated that the 
Harlem Gas Company did not propose to charge the 
Government tax of 15 cents per 1,000 feet to consumers, 
the Harlem Company was stricken from the resolution, 
and as amended the preamble and resolution were 


adc ypt ed. 


There is a rebellion in a domestic way in New York. 


[From the Philadelphia Press. ] 


The Tax Bill having put a small tax upon gas, the 
Manhattan Gas Company has “ improved the occasion,” 
by putting on an additional charge of 15 per cent, per 
thousand feet upon every thousand cubic feet supplied 
after September 1. The New Yorkers justly and in- 
dignantly consider that this is a shabby, selfish, and 
unpatriotic way of shifting the tax from the company 
to the consumers—of evading the common contribution 
to the revenue of the country. Some wards have an- 
nounced indignation meetings, and the feeling is very 
strong. Considering that every where on this Ameri- 
“an Continent where gas is used, the profits to the pro- 
prietors are enormous, (to say nothing of overcharges, ) 


it is not too much to expect that they will pay the tax 


out of these profits. We have not heard what is in 
tended to be done in Philadelphia. 
es 
THE LENOIR GAS-ENGINE. 
[From the Annual Retrosp< et of Engin ering and Architecture. | 
Much attention was drawn in the latter portion of 


1860 to the method proposed by M. Lenoir, of Paris, 
for the purpose of obtaining power, in pesitions where 
steam-boilers could not be erected, by the expansion of 
the gases evolved by the combustion of ordinary coal- 
gas, when the latter was burnt in a receptacle specially 
constructed for the purpose. Many attempts had pre- 
viously been made to secure this object before M. Lenoir 
undertook to solve the problem it involved, and, amongst 
others, the pumping machinery of the Croydon Canal 
may be citad; but they had all proved to be commer- 
cial failures, and of late years the attempt to derive 
this had abandoned, M. 
Lenoir’s gas-engine was, however, presented to the 


power from source been 
world under the auspices of scientific men of such es- 
tablished reputation, that it inspired at once great con- 
fidence in the minds of the unprofessional world, and 
many engines upon this system were ordered in Paris. 
Practically, they have been found to be as unsuccessful 
as the more ancient machines of the same description, 
and have given rise to much illfeeling, litigation, and 
loss; and, as M. Tresea has published, in the “Annales 
du Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers,” a series of experi- 
ments on the actual working of Lenoir’s gas-power 
engines, it may be desirable to notice them briefly, 
especially as they were conducted with great care and 
skill, and it is to be suspected with rather a favorable 
bias for the invention. 

The machine experimented upon was made by M. 
Marinoni; it had a piston of 0,18 m, (7.08678 in.) diam- 
eter, and 0.10 m. (3.9371 in.) stroke, so that the 
area of the cylinder was equal to about 6.274482 
feet superficial, and the capacity was about 155.62 
eubic inches. In these engines, a portion of the stroke 
of the piston is used to draw into the cylinder 
definite proportions of atmospheric air and coal-gas, 
When 
orifices are closed by the movement of the slides, an 


through certain orifices in the slides. these 
electric spark causes the mixture of gas and air to ex- 
plode, and increase of temperature more or less con- 
siderable is the result of this explosion, and of the 
combinations to which it gives rise; the heated cases 
thus acquire an increased pressure, and by its means 
they drive the piston to the end of its stroke. 
the latter reverses its motion, the gases escape into the 
air, and the same effects as those before memtioned are 
reproduced on the other side of the piston, the machine 


having a double action, and the explosion being alter- 


When | 


; round it, and to pass off by a cock placed near the 











| 
| 
| 
| 


nately produced on 


orifices of admission are so arranged as to cause th 
air and the gas to enter in parallel strata; and the 
escape ( f the burnt eases takes ] lace through Spier inl 


orifices, on the opposite ides to the orifices of admis 


s1on, 


In order to prevent the cylinder from becorning 


too hot, a current of water is allowed to circulate 


1} 
grease-cock, The explosion of the gases is effected by 
means of a Bunsen’s battery of two elements; the wire 
is put in connection through one of it voles with an 
isolated conductor, whose connection with 
tablished at the 


of a thin plate of the same 


of copper is es proper moment by meat 


metal workt: er constantly 
against this conductor, This thin plate, and th 


which carries it, follow the movement 
and to some extent they form part of i 
copper plates, they communicate respectively with tw 


wires, terminating one in each chamber of the evlind 





at the inflamers, The latter are formed of platinum 
wire isolated in the axis of a bolt, by means O1 a poree 
lain tube, and of another wire of the same metal cor 

muniecating through the button with the metal of th 
cylinder, which in its turn forms one of the pol 

the circuit, whilst the other ends at the isolated wir 


Directly contact is effected between the thin « 


plate and the correspon 





iz plate of the battery, 1 


spark is given off from the two wires, and intlamy 


explosive mixture, and the various arrangeme 
so combined that the explosion shall take place wher 
the piston has travelled over half the length of its st1 
In the experiments made on this machine by M. Tresca, 
the gas was measured by an ordinary stamped meter, 
a dynamometrical lever was applied to the engine to 
ascertain the power actually produced, and the number 
of revolutions of the first’ motion-wheel counted by a 
stop-watch, 

The first experiments were carried on during 3 h. 82 
m. consecutively, after allowing for stoppages, but the 
varied 


number of revolutions per minute 


very con 


siderably; the extremes being 140; 102, and the mean 
somewhere about 130: 67. The length of the lever of 
} ’ 


the dynamometer was 4,1 feet, the load on the scales 


was about 5.51575 lbs., so that the effective work pro 
duced by the engine in the 60 seconds was equal to 
about 0.57 of a horse-power; in the period when the 


number of revolutions per minute was 129, the power 
The consum 


of g@as, per horse power per hour, when the 


exercised was only 0.56 of a horse. 


= 





moving at the rate of 130.67 revolutions per hour, was 
122.8 eubie feet; at the slower rate the consumptior 


was rather smaller, but M. Tresca assumed it to 


the average, about 106 eubie feet per horse-power per 
hour ; 
total volume of the explosive mixture, and it seemed to 
be entirely consumed. The water which circulated 
around the cylinder absorbed half the heat which was 
thus developed; the lubrication of the engine, it is also 
to be observed, required very great attention, and it 
eave rise to the consumption of a very large quantity 
of oil, Before the machine could be set at work, it was 
necessary to make the fly-wheel revolve several times ; 
before 


irregular; and the non-explosion of a single admission 


the speed of revolution, as was said, was very 





of the gas was at any time sufficient tostop the machine 


| . 
M. Marinoni thought that in practice it would be better 
to cause the explosion to take place a little before the 
gas passages were closed. 

The second experiments were tried upon a machine 
made with extreme care, and having a cylinder of 9.45 


6o 


in. diameter, and 4,72 in, stroke. The gas was passed 
from the main into a small holder, containing about 10.6 
cubie feet, and thence through a meter registering with 
in limits of error of 2 per cent. With this engine, the 
effective results were about equal to one hors power, 
and the rate of consumption was, on the average, 97.12 





cubic feet per horse-power per hour; but the proportion 
of gas to the atmospheric air in the explosive mixture 
was only about 0.075 in this instance, The greatest dy 


namical results per revolution seem to have been pr 


duced when they took place at the rate of 80 per 


minute; but the greatest agzererate result was obtained 
when the revolutions were at the rate of about 107 per 
minute. There were marked differences in the times 


of producing the explosion, and this irregularity was 


the most apparent on the side of the cylinder nearer 
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Tresea infers, from 





» the main shaft of the engine. M. 
several facts which oceurred in the course of his experi- 

ents, that there were some causes at work which re 
tarded the transmission of the spark; and he considered 
0 revolutions per minute was the maximum 
number whi The pressure recorded 
ximum, 5.86 atmospheres; -and the dia- 
icator showed that it sank very 


ch was desirable. 





gram drawn b‘ 





rapidly after passing the maximum point—a fact which 


may serve to explain the short stroke civen to the 


piston; it also proves the necessity for paying great 
attention to the point of transmission of the spark. A 





series of very elaborate analyses of the oases resulting 
from the explos 


plosion was made under the superintendence 
f M. Bous 


t the combustion of the or 


singault, and from them it would appear 





inal eases is effected in 


5 


avery perfect manner, 
than 464 


e was still about 308° 


The temperature in the eylin- 
ders was not less Fahr., that of the gas 
escapin Fahr., so that the com- 
sumption of water for the purpose of cooling the cylin- 
least 20.40 


fact, about 


gallons per horse-power per 


four times as much would be 





d for the service of a high-pressure engine of 
a condensing-engine, however, would 
times as much water as the gas-engine, 
heated might be made to ren- 
der some service, and thus to diminish the cost. 


commercial 





portant element in the 
value of a source of power was estimated by M. Tresea, 
upon the basis of the prices paid in Paris, to be 0.882 fr. 
per horse-power and per hour; whilst the fuel re- 
quired for a high-pressure 
Ibs. of coal per horse per hour, would be 0.12 fr.; 


and that required for a condensing-engine, burning 4 


steam-envine, burning 6.6 


lbs, per horse-power per hour, would be only 0,072 fr. 
But, in addition to this, it is to be observed that the 
ereat heat of the cylinder burns the oil with such rapi- 
dity, that a considerable additional expense is thereby 
caused, amounting to about 0.10 fr. per horse-power 


r, in the case of the second machine. The ex- 


pense of the electrical battery is but small, and, in this 


| the neighboring lights; but 


| was inte rpos od, i 


the coal-gas formed about one-tenth part of the | 


instance it was only 0,015 fr. per hour; a more serious 


e, however, consisted in the necessity for 





fi nations, cleansings, and repairs of the en- 
1e he absolute necessity for employing work- 
men of the most intelligent and therefore costly deserip- 


M. Tresea noticed that 
was supplied directly from the 
produced a very distinetly-narked effect upon 
that 


tion to direct its working. 


when the gas-engine 
main, it 
when a small holder 
“ae : m 
was hardly possible to perceive any 
difference in their illuminating power. The capacity 
of the intermediate reservoir, according to M. Tresea, 
ought never to be less than in the proportion before 


mentioned—that is to say, of 10,6 cubie feet per horse- 


power per hour. 
M. Tresca concluded from his experiments, that 


although the ce 


ist of a horse-power per hour, by means 
of the gas-power engine of M. Lenoir, was very con- 
siderably greater than that of an ordinary steam-engine 
of the same power, there were still occasions in which 
the former might be very advantageously used. In 
many trades it is desirable to have at command a power 
which can be set instantaneously in action, and as in 


stantaneously stopped. The gas-engine certainly pos- 


sesses this advantage; and if in practice the vendors 
of those engines could, for any length of time, maintain 


‘ful effects which M. Tresca was able to obtain 





n the engines sent to him for trial, they would have 
rendered great service to many of the minor branches 
of trade. Unfortunately, the French law-courts prove 
that this is not the case, and that the efficiency of the 
gas-power engines is rapidly destroyed, This source 
of power must, therefore, be classed still as one of the 
scientific toys of the age, in spite of the high promises 


which attended its inauguration, 





Wiirramssvren, N, Y,—The Williamsburgh Gas 


| Company have notified their customers that from and 


er the lst of September, the United States tax on 
eas will be charged to the consumer, This arrange- 
ent the consumers are pleased to regard as unjust, 
illiberal, and unpatriotic, and the 7ridune says, a large 
number have notified the eas ce mpany to remove the 
meters as soon as they please. 


lair dealing, patriotism, 


and kerosene scale just new 


are in the ascending 








CHEMISTRY OF COAL GAS. 


A Lecture sy Dr. Lyon Piayrat. 


Distillation of Coal.— Showing how the former Waste 
Products in the Manufacture of Gas have been Econo 


mized. Salis of Ammonia, Benzol, Far Colors, &e. 


I must now make a little recapitulation of our last 
lecture, and show you the manner in which its waste 
products are applied to useful purposes. I explained 
to you that gas was produced by the distillation of 
coal; that for a long time the thoughts of manufac- 
turers were applied only to the first purposes for 
which coal was used, namely, the production of the 
gas; and that all the substances which are accessory 
products were looked vpon in the light of concomitant 
evils, the tar and water being waste products, which 
were inconvenient, and to be got rid of by the most 
ready methods. Long ago, in the 17th century, Boyle 
wrote an essay entitled “ Man's Great Ignorance of the 
Uses of Natural Things ; 
in nature wl 
understood.” 


or, that there is no one thing 
1ereof the use to human life is thoroughly 

This truth of the seventeenth century 
is still a truism in the nineteenth century, the whole 
progress of manufacture being merely an illustration 
of it. Substances which to-day are the most useless, 
to-morrow become embraced within the cirele of in- 
dustrial utilities. It is quite true that there is no one 
substance in nature of which we know all its proper 
ties, or all the uses to which it can be applied for the 
purposes of common life. I take Boyle's old title as the 
text for our discourse; but I have only time to give if 


a very limited application, by describing the utilities | 


now derived from tar, although time will not allow me 
to embrace them all in one lecture. 

You will recollect what were the waste products of 
the coal-gas manufacture. You will find the products 
of the distillation of coal in the first diagram on the eal 
lery. First, gaseous products were produced, part of 
which were useful—the diluents and illuminants; part 
were impurities, and were got rid of by certain pro- 
cesses, Even these impurities are in some cases now 

After that there the crude coal-oil, 
which is commonly called tar; and then there was a 
watery portion which contained salts of ammonia, We, 
therefore, had the gaseous products, the crude oil or 
tar, and the watery distillate, 


applied, 


was 


All except the gaseous 
products were regarded as impurities—waste sub- 
stances which were got rid of, and the getting rid of 
which was a serious undertaking to the gas manufac- 
turer ; and I wish now to show you how all these have 
been utilized. 

We begin with the gas water, the badly-smelling, 
black, ugly gas water of the gas-works, and see what 
has been obtained from it. The gas water contains 
salts of ammonia, These salts of ammonia, except in 
one instance, consist of the base ammonia united with 
volatile acids, sulphuretted hydrogen, and carbonic 
acid in the other. A certain quantity of chloride of 
ammonium, or ammonia in union with hydrochloric 
acid, is also found in the gas water. The value of 
these salts of ammonia was long known before they 
were extracted from the watery waste product of the 
gas manufacture. In fact, ammonia derives its name 
from one of the titles given to Jupiter, “ Jupiter Am 
mon,” near whose temple in Upper Egypt ammonia 
was for many generations manufactured from the 
refuse of camels, which was taken and heated and dis- 
tilled, and gave off ammonia or some of its salts. Hence 
its name, Its uses were familiar in this country, and 
and its applications to manufactures were known long 
before persons thought of extracting it from gas water. 
After a time, chemists found sulphide of ammonium 
and carbonate of ammonia in the watery portion of the 
coal gas distillate. This distillate gives a very abun- 
dant source of ammoniacal salts, and, in fact, the 
source from which it is now almost all derived, As, 
however, the subject of to-day’s lecture, when we come 
to the colors produced from coal-tar, wholly relates to 
the characters of ammonia and the base which is in 
these salts, I] must be permitted, with the excuse of 
the many chemists whom I see present, to tell those 
who are not necessarily chemists what 
and what are its peculiar characters, 


ammonia is, 


The general character of aimmonia is probably known | 


to you all, Here is a vessel containing it. It is, 


As 


you will see, a colorless gas. it has 


a very pungent 
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smell: it has an alkaline character ; and it is extremely 
soluble in water. Mr. Melvor will now agitate a por- 
tion of this with water, and then you will see how 
soluble it is. Its 
| to you for a moment, An alkaline character is the 
character possessed by certain bases, such as soda and 
potash, and a trivial feature of it, but a very important 
I have 
cot here the alkali soda, and if I add it to a red 


vegetable infusion, you see the reddened vegetable in- 


one, is, that it renders reddened infusions blue. 
} 

lened 
1 

fusion becomes blue, This is an ordinary character, 
and apparently a trivial matter, but still an important 
Now we will agitate this ammonia with water 


one, 
in which it is partly soluble, and we will admit the 
You will 


at the same time, that this red matter a 


water into it, and you will see how it rises. 
observe, it 
rises becomes blue. It is sO exceedingly soluble in 
water, that the water dissolves the ammoniacal gas ; 
and its alkaline character is shown to you very dis- 
tinetly by the red color of this red water becoming 
strongly blue just as this fixed alkali soda or potash 
rendered it blue. 
alkaline ammonia is. You see the water absorbs it so 
completely that we are obliged to add more water in 
order to fill the tube. 

It is the character of an alkali to unite with an acid, 
An acid with which it forms one of the most economical 
salts of which I have to speak is muriatie acid. 
I have some muriatie acid—colorless, like the ammo 
You 


see in this case we have got this water blue instead of 


nia, but yet possessing very different properties. 


red, and we will now remove our vessel and agitate it 
in the same way. 
and shake it up, so as to dissolve some of the muriatic 
acid, which is of a different character altogether from 
muriate of ammonia. 
the basin of water colored blue. The other was red 
and became blue; but now the blue becomes red, from 
this gas being an acid—having an acid instead of an 
alkaline character. 

Now, | wish to show the effect when these ri 
We must allow a little time for the com- 
pletion of the experiment. 


are mixed, 
I have here some ammonia, 
and I will place a flame below it; and in the other re- 
tort I have an acid, and I will place a light below that 
also. When both of these are 
You 
will see then that the muriatie acid will unite with the 


This is muriatic acid. 
heated we will bring the vapors into contact. 
ammonia, and produce a substance which is exactly 
the same, 
ammonia [referring to a large white block of that sub- 
stance on the lecture table]. It is hydrochloric acid 
and ammonia which form this solid cake in the manner 
in which it oceurs in commerce. 

How completely, you will see, this shows the deduc- 
tive character of chemistry. Chemistry, in its present 


state, is not an inductive science; it is a deductive 


science, It is a science taught to us by experiment. 
These liquids are now nearly boiling, and we will 
pass the two gases into this large tube. [The vapors 
of the ammonia and the hydrochloric acid were passed 
through separate tubes up into a large glass globe, and 
there allowed to mix.] They are now joining one an- 
other, and they are forming this solid white muriate 


You 


body is formed from two gases, a result which eould 


of ammonia by their union. see how this solid 
not have been predicated by any science, and is only 
taught to us by experience. 

Having explained the preliminary points to you, I 
now desire to show how salts of ammonia are manu- 
factured in the arts. 





above ten 
from it—ten gallons from Neweastle coal. This con- 


tains sulphide of ammonium and carbonate of ammonia. 


both volatile substances. It is, therefore, only neces- 


sary to add a strong acid to obtain whatever salt we 


| 

j 

| Now, sulphuretted hydrogen and earbonic acid are 
| 


please from these compounds of ammonia, Muriate of 
ammonia is manufactured in this way :—The gas liquor 
is run into a deep cistern. This cistern is connected 
with a chimney, and there is poured into it muriatic 
acid. the 
} 


sulphuretted hydrogen and the carbonic acid, and 


That muriatic or hydrochloric acid expels 


forms muriate of ammonia in solution. 


‘The bad-smell- 


ing gas, sulphuretted hydrogen, which smells like 


a rot- 


ten eggs, 


is passed up the chimney, and removed from 


alkaline character I wish to explain 
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, | are made annually in this country from gas water. 


| 
| 





the locality of the works, to be given to people living 
at a distance, The muriate of ammonia is placed in a 
pan containing about 1,500 gallons, and evaporated 
till strong enough to erystallize, The muriate of am- 
monia obtained in this way is impure, and has to be 
This is 
After that it 
is removed to a still of this kind—an iron pot sur- 
rounded by a leaden dome; 


below it, and the muriate of 


sublimed in order to be obtained in this state. 
a piece taken from the top of the retort, 


and here a tire is placed 
ammonia vaporizes from 
its impurities, and condenses 


at the top asa erystalline 
solid. About 


4,000 tons of this muriate of ammonia 
It 
is used extensively in making alum, and it is used 


largely in the process of soldering, For instance, it 


}is employed for preparing tin plates when you are 


Observe how extremely soluble this | 


|} lents of hydrogen, 
Ilere | 


obliged to get 


the surface of the iron which you are 
about to tin in a perfectly clean state, You put it in 
a bath of muriate of ammonia, which dissolves off the 
oxides which are on the surface, and leaves the iron in 
a state for soldering. It is also employed extensively 
in making the more common salts of ammonia. 

There is a point in connection with this to which I 
would direct your attention. I want to show you the 
peculiar character of ammonium as a metal, Ammonia 
consists of one equivalent of nitrogen and three equiv- 
There scems to be little analogy 
this 


chloride of potassium, 


between substance and chloride of sodium or 


Chloride of sodium, which is 
common salt, contains the silvery metal sodium; and 


| chloride of potassium contains also the silvery metal 


We introduce a little of the water | 


potassium. There seems to be little analogy between 
a gaseous body consisting of one of hydrogen and 


three of nitrogen; but I am going to attempt to im- 


| prison this body, which consists of four equivalents of 


And now we pass it back into 


hydrogen and one of nitrogen, by amalgamating it with 
mercury. Here I have a saturated solution of this salt, 


chloride of ammonium, which chemists are compelled 


to think contains a substance having metallic charac- 


ters, although it consists of these gaseous bodies, nitro- 


tWoO Lases | 


although not in such a solid form, as this | 


| factured only in the way I have told you, 


ven and hydrogen, Here [ have an amalgam, or a 


compount of mereury with sodium, Now, if I pour 
this amalgam of sodium and mercury into the chloride 
of ammonium, the sodium takes away the chlorine from 
that compound, and leaves the ammonium to combine 
This metal is NI[,. It is one of 
an evanescent character, and I must imprison it by 


with the mereury. 


holding it in the mercury in order to show you its 
presence, As the ammonium acts upon ghe mercury 


it will swell up. It is now swelling. You see it grow- 
ing in bulk before your eyes. We have the ammonium 
imprisoned by the mereury, and enabling me to show 
you for awhile that this substance really has metallic 
properties, although it will soon dissipate again into 
You see that it has 
formed an amalgam, as the sodium did, but, from its 


the eases of which it consists, 


In is a 
semi-solid or butyraceous substance. It can be handled, 


gaseous character, one of much larger bulk. 


but it soon breaks up into running mercury and the 
eases. It is now obvious how the salts of ammonium 
may be readily made analogous to the salts of sodium 
and potassium, This body, NII,, or one of nitrogen 
and four of hydrogen, is in reality a metal which 
unites with halogens and forms salts. 

I must run quickly over the other salts of ammonia, 
and I will not enter into the details of the manufac- 
ture, For instance, this muriate of ammonia is not manu- 


It is manu- 


factured in many other ways which it would tire you to 


When a ton of coal is distilled, | 
gallons of the watery portion comes over | 


describe. One of them is to take the gas water, and, 
instead of saturating it with strong acids like muriatic 
acid, to distil it with lime. The ammonia gas goes over, 
and is very readily condensed in water. It may be 
condensed in water or acids, and forms various salts, 
This process is much the best, as the badly smelling 


sulphuretted hydrogen is retained by the lime. There 


lis another way of manufacturing this muriate of am- 


monia by acting upon sulphate of ammonia with com- 


| mon salt; but I will not tire you with all these details 


| 


the manufacture. You must 
ascribe it not to ignorance, but to the fact that I do 


and modifications of 


not think it necessary to enter into them. I now 
pasa to sulphate of ammonium, which is another salt 
very much manufactured from gas water, About 5,000 
tons of it are annually made in this country from gas 


water, It is made in the same way, by adding oil of 
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or rather solutions of am: 


ling it with lime, which keeps back the sulphuric acid. | 


Carbonate ef ammonia is another salt, 
ladies use very much in their 
diffusive stimulant. It is made 
phate of ammonia and chalk. 

earbonie acid goes 


lime. The over 


and forms irbonate of 
done in the arts is represented here, 
still, « 


used in gas-making. 
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used largely 
making 
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ammonia, The 
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scent-bottles, and as a 
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I have here a 
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Here the sulphate of ammonia, 


carbonate of 
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for Improve 


in Two-way Stop Cocks: 
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tantially in the manner and for the purpose set 


Marshall, of Wilmington, Del., for 









. 7 [ wea Improvement in Lamps 
AS; . 20) agree eeapoew EE I claim the a ng of the supplemental cap, D, to the lamp, 
by ans of « or more curved t plates, FE, arranged as 
st 1, $0 as support the cap, D, lmit of it being adjusted 
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or the muriate of ammonia and carbonate of lime are | . ap, O mt centinlte au danced. lamp, B, and | 36,287.—J. W. Schreiber, of New York City, for Im- 
placed, and they are heated together with fires place d | 36,078.—Christian Dor flinwer, of Bro k1y n, N. Y.. for Lo! nt in Mica Chimneys for Lamps: : 
under them, and the carbonate of ammonia, being a Improvement in Lamp Chimneys: , T ox ata: ty aoe bis 09 ares i len 3 bn pies 
volatile salt, is sublimed and condenses in these cham- | _Icla lding se ¢ neys for ametal top tube,c, an d metallic base, C, sub- 
bers. It is afterwards distilled again, It sublimes at | o@) ee h, Seaon The 1, with cap, E, at- 
177°, which is below the boiling temperature of water. ¥. regen pap . aan sho “ th a to bnmnanstek 
The stills have got leaden caps, and the water heats | m ‘and for the purposes set forth, with the chi 

the impure salt and sublimes the carbonate of ammonia 36,079 .—Christian Dorflinger, of Brooklyn, N. Y., for 6 —Thon Shaw, of Pail idelphia, Pa., for Im- 
which is afterwards taken out of the cap. This is also | Improvement in Lamp Tops: provement ‘ks for Pumps: 

very largely manufactured, About 2,090 tons are : I ee mak ng of the top f lamp b mers Ov 1 instead of T claim th d faucet, when applied to 
made annually of this salt. Various modifications of japan and tee th pe “Lag oni ee oem 
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(To be continued.) 
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| purpose herein specified, d bed 
We further claim the ng, M 1 cover, N, } 1 ‘ 1, I the « ement of the vertical 
and arranged relatively with the platfor C, for t purpos \ the w l and axl d, the cogged semi- 
herein set forth. ( B, 3 nical iparting motion toeB, 
| 88 OO ' a ee fn, ‘ 1 or its equival purpose of elevating the 
36,205,—W. If, Crawford, of : x, el, A, all constructed ane bstantially as and for 
provement in Reflectors : the purposes delineated and set forth. 
I claim a reflector, A, formed of tw i I ; 274.—John Carton, of I tica, N. + ae for Improve- 
B C, with one high central ridge, D, as and for t sI 1 z wee 
| and described, ment in Railroad Lamps: 
' ‘ 
36,206.—G. Y. Custer, of Norristown, Pa., for Improve I elaim the rated ring, one or more, or other equivalent 
é mS . material, it bination with the tabes, B’ and B, constructed and 
ment in ¢ oal Oil 1 Lamps: rating substantially as described. 








PETROLEUM GAS. 


rp XHE A AU B IN G AS. We OR KS 

; PANY, or Arpayy, N. Y., 
ad vpted their Wo rks to pe ‘troleum and the heavy 
oil obtained from its distill: ae Parties desiring 
information will be referred to Village Ge as-Works 
thus adapted, where the ordinary yield of gas is 
from 150 to 200 cubie feet per gallon of oil. 
yield, and the great improvements which expe- 
rience has added to the Aubin Works, enable them 
to make a rich gas at a low cost—the only way to 
compete with kerosene. 





COM- 





have | 


This | 





| ANALYTICAL Ss 


C ELTON BUCK, ANALYTIC 
Je and Consulting Chemist, 39 ~-orinen 


ew York. Analyses of Ores, Minerals, Soi!s 
5, Coals, &c., and Tests of Cor 
, carefully and promptly made. 
tations may be had, and opinions given on Chet 
ical questions. Samples for analysis from a dis- 
tance, may be sent by mail or express 
to the Laboratory as above. 


_GAS-ENGINEERS. _ 









, directed 











WOOD GAS. 

THe INVENTOR AND PATENTEE 

of a New and Improved Retort for 
Manufacturing Gas from Wood, Turf, &&., would 
call the attention of Gas Companies, and the 
public generally, to an invention which will bea 
great saving to the community, as they can there- 
by supply an exceedingly cheap, clear, and bril- 
liant light, besides useful products in profusion. 
The Works can be seen in successful operation at 
the Cremorne Gardens, Fourteenth street and 
Sixth avenue, on application at the office of the 
Patentee, No. 23 Liberty street, New York, and 
where any information may be obtained, and 
where Companies or private individuals wishing 








to purchase rights for Hotels, Factories, Private 
Houses, Cities, Counties, or States, will please 
apply. 








ANTI-FREEZING APPARATUS. 
eke E ZIN G OF 

' Walion’s Patent Anti-Freezing Ap- 
paratus illustrated by Engravings in the AMERICAN 
Gas-Licnr Jovurnar, of Jan. 1, 1861, page 212, is 
the most simple, durable and elflicient of any 
known process, 

See also certificates from Cincinnati, 0., and 
Louisville, Ky. Gas-Works in same number, page 


Address, JOUN WALTON, 


Supt Gas-W uisville, Ky 
| ye RAIN. 


Garnk 

















PIPES, E NGL ISH . 

AMERICAN, 

irk Chimney Tops, 

*lumbers’ Materials, 

Minton’s Encaustic Tiles. 

or Sale by 

MILLER & COATES, 
279 Pearl st., New York. 


AND 





| Gmorce Buss, 


GAS-PIPES.— | 


| W. C. Street, Esq., Sec. No 


NAS-WORKS ERECTED FOR 





Cities and Villages, Plans and 
Specifications furnished for works of any desired 
capacity, drawings of Retort Settings for Bench- | 
es of one, two, three or five Retorts. } 

GAS APPARATUS H 
of every description. 


F. A. SABBATON, 

Gas-Engineer and Contractor, Albany, N. Y, 
DWIGHT & CO, En- 

gineers and Contractors for the 
erection of Coal Gas-Works. Offices 155 and 137 
William street, New York City; and N 
street, Springfield , Mass. 

References by permission: 
Grorce D, Morean, Esq. , New | Yo rk. 
Aaron CLAPLIN, Esq., 
A. B. Woop, “ 
Esq., N.Y., Pres M. S&N.LR.K.Co, 

Gro, M. Atwater, Esq., Springfield, Mass } 
Jas. D. Brewer, Esq., Pres, Spring of ld Gas Cx | 
Joun L. Baker, Esq., Pres. Beverly Gas Cx 
lienry E, Rvussece .» Pres. N. Brit ain Gas Co. 
J. Dunnam, Esq , Pres. Norwich, Ct. Gas C 
rwalk, Ct Ges Oo, 


| IMMOCK, 
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GAS- METER ‘FLUID. 





$—TI he 





pe 1D FOR GASMETERS 

undersigned is prepared to furnish 
the ycerine Meter Fluid in quantiti to suit 
purchasers it N t t} t ‘ é mat 
to stand ¢ ‘ ad liahle to ¢ in 
this co ine rand ¢ not cor- 
rode thé tulsa et It has been in use 
SUCCESATE t ! t ‘ 

For part ars, refer By Oc., 8 ss the 
manufacturer, HENRY BOWER, 


Box 363, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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__ PATENT AGENCIES. 





\ ESSRS. J. WRIGHT & CO.. Cox 
yt SULTING Encineers and Sonrerrors 
( Patents, No. 42 Brid street, Blackft 


} London, E. C. Patents for inventions obta ee 


in all countries where Patent Laws ar 


ESTABLISHED 17 YEARS. 








ANIEL tration gus. JOSEPH WILLCOCK & CO., 
Machinist and Manufacturer of | Patent za Engineer t 

Stop-Cocks, Fire-Plugs, &c., for Wat r-Works, | Messrs w & ( ~O I Lon 

Stop-Cocks, Valves, Drip Pur &e. for Gus- | don, W. ¢ 

Works, No, 183 Elfreth Alley, P hilad elphia Gratis a pos i I: ft ’ 
— t hiiet AU t ‘ 

NEW, GAS- -WORKS — Bot om te — 

Je noart K T 1 of 

J. W. BAIN, GAS BUILDER, AT ~ : ’ “bow 
{e@F e Marion, O, receive cash } j ‘ | i 

tions for the entire Material for a 4 in. a) 14 i s | ; tion 





Mile Main 





Jou MeMURR AY, No. 57 Fulton | 
e Street, New York, Manufacturers of | 
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‘PORTABLE GAS- :- WORKS. 


TRATTON & 

b Pareny Gas-Works, for making Gas 
4 yr Coat Ors, Stravron’s Patent 

or Coal, Wood, or Rosin, 

s Works have been put up 

Country Residences, Factories, 

.. in which an experience of ten 

s entire satisfaction. 

put up in country residences, 


BROTH ERS 









YEUrR Give 
Water Works also 
All work warranted, 


Reference—Prof. Jas. C. Boorn, . Mint, Phila. 
CHRISTOPHER he LON, “ 
STRATTON & BROTHER, 
710 Walnut street, Philadely 


YUTLER'S PATENT PORTABLE 
» ROSIN GAS-WORKS, 


FOR 
urches, 








Divellings, Ch 


Country Villages, 
As well as 4 3. 


for Consumers in Large Citic 

JOHN BUTLER, 

No. 112 Fulton st. and 15 Henry st., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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cess of Filling the Gas-Molders of 
Train, requires but Phree Minutes, 
Apply to the 
NEW YORK CAR & STEAMBOAT GAS, CO., 
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No. 117 Fulton st., N. Y. 
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ORTH, M 
PORTABLE GAS WORKS 
74 WALL STREET New York Crry, 
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_STEAM- PUMPS. 


WwW ORTHINGTON'S Sream Pops, 
used by Gas-Light 
rr tly y Red uced Prices, 


ful Pu 





wimical water motor yet 


Patent GATES, for Water and Steam-stops 
HENRY R. WORTHING 
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PATENT BITUMINIZED PIPES, 


For the Conveyance of Water, Gas, and Drainage. 





This important invention, patented by Mr. Charles Newbold, and now for the first time introduced to the public, may confidently be stated to be one of the 
greatest interest and commercial value, as the Patent Bituminized Pipes possess all the qualities necessary for the conveyance of Water, Gas, Sewage, Mine Pumps, 
&e,, viz.: great strength, great durability, and inoxidability, with the immense advantage of being about one fifth the weight of iron pipes, and about 35 per cent, 
cheaper ; whilst, compared with lead pipr s, the Bituminized Pipes are only about one fourth their price, without the possibility of the formation of the oxide and 
carbonate of lead, so dangerous for every purpose, They will stand 150 degrees of Meat, and after many trials it has been satisfactorily proved that rats or vermin 
will not touch them. They also w ithstand the action of all acids and salts. : ; 

_ Iron pipes are at present frequently covered with a coating of bitumen or coal tar before they are laid down; but the adherence of this coating to the metal 
being very imperfect, on account of vibration and the difference of expansion, this preservation is insufficient, besides being exposed to a number of influences which 
neutralize its efiicacy—galvanic currents materially assist the formation of oxides and deposits, which cause the obstruction and eventually the dest ruction of metallic 
pipes. 

The Patent Bituminized Pipes ave neutral, non-conductors of electricity, and consequently are not exposed to any of the deteriorating influences mentioned 
above. The process of manufacture of these Pipes consist in causing a roll of paper to pass through a reservoir of melted bitumen, after which it is tightly coiled 
around a mandril to any required thickness ; and thus, when hardened, a tube is formed of perfect texture, great hardness, and enormous strength, These Pipes are 
proved, by hydraulic pressure, to resist. a pressure of 220 Ibs. to the square inch, equal to 506 feet head of water, which is more than double the altitude of the highest 
reservoir, The bituminous composition which unites and covers these Pipes is so well known as an excellent preservative, that it will be unnecessary to demonstrate 
that, when laid underground, the durability of the Patent Bituminized Pipes may be considered as unlimited. The Pipes are made in lengths of seven feet, and are con- 
nected by socket joints of the same material as the Pipes; or they can be fitted with iron flanged sockets, screwed together in a most simple and inexpensive manner. 

Yor Gas these Pipes are invaluable; the Gas-lining which we insert effectnaly resists the action of Gas, and being non-conductors, there can be no condensation 
in them, and the joints made with the Patent Cement are so strong as to entirely prevent Leakage. 

The cost of laying the Pipe is also small, compared with those of iron, and can be done by mere laborers. The Bituminized Pipes have been in use the last 
three years, for the conveyance of gas and have been ascertained to be as perfect now as when first laid down. 


DIRECTIONS FOR JOINING THE PATENT BITUMINIZED PIPES. 

Pack the pipes level in the ordinary way ; slip the collar over one of the pipes; draw the ends close together and warm them by putting a hot iron between 
them; then press them together so as to make them adhere: take a piece of iron wire netting, about half an inch in the mesh, a little narrower than the length of the 
collar, and long enough to wrap once round the pipe, spread the collar over it and the joining; close the ends with clay; pour the melted cement into the manhole of 
the collar, and fill up the interior space ; then remove the clay and the joint is finished, : 


_ Itis necessary to leave a small vent hole in the clay at each end of the collar to allow the air to escape as the cement is poured in, that there may be no flaws 
or air bubles in it when cold, If in cooling the cement settles in the manhole. fill up again, 


P N. B.—The cement should be broken into small pieces and melted in a pot as you do lead, at a low temperature, until it is dissolved; it must be stirred while 
melting ; then take it off and keep stiring it as it cools until it becomes nearly as liquid as water; then pour quickly. 
All Orders should be addressed to 
THE AMERICAN BITUMINIZED PIPE COMPANY, 
OFFICE 24 WATER STREET, BOSTON, MASS., 
J. McGEARY, Agent; 


or to FREDERICK W. BOND, 
SOLE AGENT FOR NEW YORK, 
58 LIBERTY STREET, ( Between Broadway and Nassau Streets,) NBW YORK. 


Cement for Joining, For Sale as above. 
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PRINCE'S METALLIC PAINT, 


IRON, TIN, and Wood. 

It consists of seventy-two parts Oxide of Iron, and twenty-eight parts Cement Lime Stone in the 
one hundred pounds. 

It has much more body than red or white lead. It is warranted perfectly water and fire-proof 
and to withstand a greater heat on metals, without scaling, than any other paint in use. 

It is a perfect cover for all kinds of iron, tin, or wood-work, out-houses, and canvas coverings. It 
prevents and arrests the corrosion of metals, and is not affected by the action of salt, gases, acids 
or ammonia. 

It hardens under water, as has been fully demonstrated by its application to gas-holders, by many 
of the largest gas companies in the United States; which companies having thoroughly teste d its 
properties as herein claimed, pronounce in its favor over any other paints in the market, even though 

| sold at double its price. 
As a coating for patterns of iron or wood, when mixed with shellac, it is much superior to bees- 
wax, oil, or shellac alone, as has been proven at the large founderies in the country. 
For patching boilers and making joints, it is considered superior to red lead, or any other prepar- 
ation. 
For cleaning metals it takes the place of crocus, rouge, and emery, being better and cheaper. 
This Paint requires no more oil than dry lead or zinc, and much less than the ordinary mineral 
paints. It is free from any waste, and possesses a spreading and covering power unequaled, 
. Terms, by the Barrel or Half Barrel, yur Cents per Pound. 
\eS PAT EN 7 A liberal discount made to parties purchasing by the ton. ARY- : 
whe eae 4 A Barrel or Ton will be forwarded to any gas companies desirous of testing its qualities, for which 
: mY Sy i NEN. oe 5 ; there will be no charge if it does not give entire satisfaction as being the cheapest and most durable 
Cz - ; ' 2G of all other Paints in the market. 
DANIEL SLOAN, General Agent, 
71 Mamwen Lane, New Yors. 
Local Agents—S. R. Wititams, 204 South Front st., Philadelphia. 
CALVIN Gay, 51 State st., Boston. 





GAS-COAL. | GAS-BURNERS. 
| IVERPOOL AND NEWCASTLE T G. ARNOLD, Manvracurrer or 
4 CANNEL & COAL, e GAS-BURNERS, 
FOR | AND IMPORTER OF SCOTCH TIPS, 
Gas-Mannfacturers and House Use. No. 447 Broome Street, 


The careful shipment of the best qualities, of | Second door West of Broadway, New York, 
Cannel and Coal, at the lowest rates Mercary Cups, Portable Sockets, Burner Villars, 
current at the time of engagement Burner Pliers, &c., &c. 


guaranteed, 


T. W. PARMELR, Act. | _ GASOMETER RIVETS. 











No. 4 Irving Place, New York. 


SMITH & SAYRE, 6¢ PJEASLEY CROSS” SUPERIOR | 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers o House Cannev.—The undersigned | 


f 
‘J : . - is receiving regular supplies of the above well- | 
i } {| f/ N I N ! \ \ \ Ae { ] | hy known and choice Cannel, selected carefully, 
y HEV ii ! yal Tih I ! sale, ex ship or from store, in lots to suit pur- 
n reasonable terms | 
ASD > - . » 
. Te ‘BY ‘ a a rm alers can be supplied by lighters, at their | (DYHILLIPS & ALLEN, Pennsylvanis 
PATENT COMPENSATOR. | zande, roms ships Verquard xd New World, vow | Ponce” & ALLEN, Pounsyivenia 
They are made to pass from 4,000 to 150,000 eubie feet of gas per hour; will incresse the produc- | rving, and from other to arrive. or 2 4 venu 3 ado ve 2k Bure ‘ t 1la- 
tion and illuminating power of the g: dd ve uch to the dur ty of the retorts, either | ly to RICHARD THACKRAY, | Sebpiie —Ssooumeas, Etvars of nll kinds. 
clay or iron. The Compensator obviates entirely the necessity of water-joints, is compact, durable, | No. 44 Exel 5 - : oy 
cleanly, not liable to get 01 der, g, quiet, and certain in its operation, a | Gas-Works and Water-Works. 
We are also sole proprir tors and manufacturers of the | UTTS & CQO, (Successors to Sawer eee 
MACKENZIE PATENT BLOWER, PATENT CUPOLA AND SMELTING rms & KENDALL), PARRISH, Jr., is prepared 
FURNACE, | DEALERS IN THE CELEDATED e to furnish estimates for Gas or 
The Blower is a Force Blast machine, durably built, and can be driven with one-third the power | s ter lime @& 2 @ls| waterw rks, and to erect them on the most im 
required to drive the ordinary Fan, The Cupolas are 1 ifac d in sizes to melt nitonto20| Pittsburgh and other Gas Coals, | proved principles, Office, 1416 Arch st., Phila- 
tons per hour, will save one quarter of the time required by t ld style Cupola, and 33 per cent. PP. ©, DRAWER, 74, } delphia. 
uel, Address SMITH & SAYRE, 453 Breadway, New York. CLEVELAND, OMIO. | Wa. D. Parra. D. Paraisi, Jr. 
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PATENTED SEPTEMBER 8, 1857. 


Mr. ALBerT Ports, the well known Inventor of the Lavr-Post Lerrer-Boxes, Which have been adoptel by the Post-Ofiee Department for the large sities of the United 
States—and also of the Gas Meter Box, to be set in the front walls of houses, thas dviag away with visits from ( ‘ 


: : ies . : : ; ras Inspectors, or burglars in gas-clothing, has lately brov ght 
forward a third Invention, which in point of importance and world-wide usefulness, surpasses the others entircly 


These SIGNAL LIGHTS are intended for use on Vessels propalled by Steam, and those exclusively. They specially indicate the presence of a 
Steamer, and by their use, there will be less likelihood of mistakes, and consequent collision than at present. They are also intended tor 
SIGNALLING AT NIGHT, and can be used for that purpose UNDER ANY CODE of SIGNALS hJW ARRANGED FUR FLAGS. 









This Improvement in Ligh's for Steam Vessels, consists in having the Lanterns containing the colore b eans of a series of cogged gearing with some convenient part of the 
Envine or Machinery, s0 as to cause them to have a revolving motion around their axis, On side wheel y aras should be {| ‘1 directly over the wheel-houses, and the power, or motion 
to turn them, may then be very conveniently obtained frem the puddle wheel shaft. ‘ On Propellers, the Lanterns should be placed on each side of the Pilot House, or hurricane deck, and the rotary motion 
derived from any convenient or suitable part of the Engine or Propeller Shaft. Each Lantern is supported oa the end of movable cranes, so that thetr relative positions may be changed and properly nud- 


justed to suitthe view of observers on either side of the vessel at the time of signalling. 

The Lanterns to be used in this improvement may be constructed for Burning (ils, Fluids, Gas, or any of the known moles of illamination, and should be furnished with one or more lenses and refleec- 
tors, soas to concentrate the rays of bght, and peoject them over the horizon with the greatest intene ity. The lenses for this purpose should be made with colored glass, viz., Red and Green, and the position 
of the respective Lanterns, according to the color et the lenses therein, mast be placed on the sides of the vessel so as to answer to the requirements of Rules and Regulations made and published by the Su- 
pervising Inspectors of Steamboats, agreeably to the Act of Congress of the United States in euch cises made and provided. Thatis to say—by said Regulation—the Lantern haviog the green lenses for 
preducing the Green Colored Light, must be placed on the starboard side of the vessel, and the other Lantern producing the Red Light, to be placed on the port side thereof. In pursuance, also, of the 
aforesaid Rules and Regulations, there is to be found in board and behind each Lantern, a screen to answer the purpo-es therein mentioned 

The cogged gearing, by which the Lanterns are connected with the Engine or paddle wheel chaft, and thereby caueed to revolve when the Engine isin motion, is so arranged that the connection may be 
readily shipped or unshipped, and the lant’ js made sta ion ry or otherwise, at the pleasure of the Pilot, or those whose d ity it may be to operate and attend to the same. The cranes on which the 
Lanterns are placed, are also rigged so 4s to be readily turned horizontally from one position to another, so as to present one or both lights to the view of observers when laying athwart ships at the time 


of signalling. 
On the Use and Application of the Improvement for Night Signals. 


When the vessel ia under weigh, or going ahead in its course, the Lenterns are to be placed directly athwart ships, so that such colored light therein wi'l then have the position and place prescribed 
by Rule Seventh of the aforesaid Supervising Inspectors of Steam Boats, and with the screens behind them, as above described, will then answer all the intents and purposes for which the colored tights 
are thus required to be used, as illustrated in the several diagrams published by said Inspectors for the working of a rystem of Colored Lights. The Lights in this case, according to the color seen by the 
observer, indicate the course or direction of the vessel whereon they are carried. When the Lanterns with the colored lights therein, are made to revolve around on their axis, as proposed in this improve- 
ment, in addition to the signal above, another, and as we believe, very important and useful signal is thus formed, indicating that the vessel, whereon it is carried isa Steamer. In dark foggy nights, it is 
found by experience, to be somewhat of a diflicult task to distinguish sailing vessels from Steamers and Propellers, especially when the latter are rigged,and carry a press of sail. When Steamers meet 
‘s head and head,” it is the duty of each to pass to the right, or, on the larboard side of the other. Whereas, when a Steamer meets a sailing vessel, the former must give way and allow the latter to pursue 

3 I £ Tt, 
its course. Hence, to carry out the rezulations of the said Steamboat luspectora, and prevent collisions, it is important to have some inf illible sign, whereby the character of the vessel may be readily seen 
and determined. Several very fatal collisions have recently taken place through mistakes of this kind, 


On Signals for Speed and Distance. 


The gearing of the Lanterns with the paddle wheel or prop¢lier shaft, may be so arranged as to be an index of their speed. A very good proportion, would prcbably be to make tle Laterns turn about 
one third as fast a» eaid shaft. Llence, when the specd of the versel is previou ily known, when making a certain numberof revolutions of the paddle or propeller, it becon an easy task from observing 
the time with which the Ly nterns thereon may be turniog to approximate to the speed with which the said vessel is moving observation. Again, as the ares described by the rays of light from 
each lantern, as they revolve around on their axis, is greater in proportion to the distance from said lantern, so will the time which said rays move over any given space, be leas in Lhe same proportion. 
Zeuce, when the lights are very remote, or far off, from the observer, the doration of each column or cylioder, of rays from each Jense, would pass the eye of the observer, in a short space of time. or with 
geat velocity. Whereas, at a nearer point of observation, the time of its passage would be considerably lefgthened, or the motion thereof apparenty much slower. From these tacts, we believe the 
gnprovement is susceptible of indicating, in an approximate manner, the speed and distance of vessels whereon the revolving 















at the 














liguis may be nsed. 


On the Application of the Improvement for Marine Telegraphic Purposes. 


The Revolving Lights can be readily applied to the general purposes of Marine Signalling at aight, as follows : In order to show this app! 
of Mavire Day Signals, believing that work to be sumewhatof a standard in matters of this kind. Instead of the flags used in the above corde, fi 
letters of the Alphabet, which combination is referable to certain numbers indicative of the words or sentences telegraphed, we propose to 
revolving colored lights, so as to indicate the numbers directly to which the intended words or sentences to be telegraphed a rab! Thus, whether the vessel to be signulied is ahead, astern, or abaft 
the beam, the position of the two colored lights must be so adjusted, by meana of the moveable cranes, whereon said lanterns or lights are fixed, that the two lights may be fully made visible to the observer, 
When both lights are thrown into this position, stopping the motion of the lanterns may be the signal for calling attention, ura rocket fired olf, or the steam wuistle blown, would answer the same purpose. 
Now, in order to represent the ten numerals, we propose to indicate them by the respective motions of the two colored lights, as follows: 





ave adopted the Numbers as given in Roger’s Code 
5 ais, to indicate the combinations of two or more 
m the same operation, at night, by means of the two 











RED LIGIUT. GREEN LIGHT. 
One Red, Represents Number Ll. Two Green, Represcunts Number 2. 
Three do. do. do. 3. Four do. do. do. 4. 
Five do. do. do. 5. Six do. do do. 6. 
Seveu do. do. do. 7. Eight do. do. do. 8, 
Nine do. «do, do. 9. One do. do. do. vu. 


In the above arrangement, it will be seen that all the odd numbers are made by the Red Light, and the even numbers by the Green Light. In orler to indicate the repeat of the last number, once or 
more times, or for other special purposes, which may hereafter be found useful and necessary, an even number of lights may be shown by the Red, and az odd number by the Green. It will be understood 
that when the Lanterns are made with three lenses in them, the nume:als as above arranged are formed by the number of times a new light or lense is presented to the observer. Thus to indicate the num- 
ber 3, the Red Light or Lantern would make one entire revolution ; and to make the number 6, the Lantern carrying the Green Light would make two revolutions, and so on with the other numbers. W hena 
symbol is made, the motion of the Lantern is to he suspended for a short time, and when a number expressing a sentence is formed, the lantern may be stopped tor a longer period, or some one of the special 
signalsabove referred to, may be used for this purpose. . =A : * 

‘To show the application of this improvement as above mentioned, whereby these Lights can be used as readily for Night Signals, as Flags are 
shall use the sign ©, colored red or green, according to the light used, to show the number of movements performed by the respective lights in or 
for the required purpose, 














used fer Day Signals by the author of Roger’s Code, we 
ier to represent any desired number of said code, suitable 


RED LIGHT. GREEN LIGHT,| RED LIGHT, GREEN LIGHT.) RED LIGHT. GREEN LIGHT.| RED LIGHT, GREEN LIGHT, 
0, 0, O, 0, 0, oO. Oo. O, 0, 0, O, oO. 
O, O, O, O, O, O, O. Oo, O, O, O, O. 0, O, O, O, O, ©, O, O, O, 0, O, O, O, O, O 
> = O, O, O, O, O, 0, O Cis 28 o. 
The above would represent the number 5722, and O, O. 0, 0, O, O, 0, 0, O, O. | 0, O, O. 
by pret baa hom. staid ode, would be found Here the number expressed is 1572, and per the The number thus expressed is 1928, and per said | — the number expressed is 5603, and stands 
o stant > nte s 4 1% " Wide i or 
‘+ WILL YOU SHOW THE NUMURR THAT REPRESENTS Your | 54me Code, stands for Soin - ‘ PED Be FRIES 
Name?” “ Wizgke ARE you Bovnp?” “ Wiatis youR Carco?? “ ITave you any News? 








(RED LIGHT.) (GREEN 


Fig. 2 


LIGHT ) 
= MECHANICAL CONSTRUCTION. 


In our engravings, Figs. 1 and 2, represent Vertical Sections through the 
wheel-house. In them E F and GH represent portions of the main Shaft. 
In Fig. 1, I J is a stout Iron or Wooden post, fastened against the side of the 
wheel-house, directly over the main shaft On the upper part of this post, is 
fitted the moveable arm or crane N O, to the main shaft is fitted the bevel 
wheel S, and to the lower end ot the rod a b, is fitted a corresponding wheel 
T. U is asmall pinion on a b, which gears with the spur wheel, V, which in 
turns gives motion to the wheels, P and Q, and so revolves the lamp R. It 
will be seen that a Rotary motion is given to the lamp, when the main shaft 
is in motion and a b connected, 

It can be disconnected by a lever, acting between the bosses X, which 
will elevate the rod in the guides Z Z Z. 




















Fig. 2 is another arrangement, for the same purpose, In this, K L, repre- 
sent a hollow Shaft, on which is firmly fastened, the arm L M, on which is the 
Jantern, The hollow post is secured to the wheel-house by the straps K and 
B, = it can turn freely in them, the other part beiug the same in them as in 











The lever K W, when drawn down, will turn the frame in any required 
position around the Shaft c U. In fig. 1, the arm or crane N O, may be ope- 
rated by cords from the wheel-house, but in this device, the rod c¢ U, does not 
lift up as in fig. 1, but in its place, the lower end is made square, and on it 
slides the short tube, d E, shown in fig. 3. The lower end of the rod turns on a 
bridge, f g, spanning the main shatt. Ou the upper end of the tube, d e,a 
lever is attached by means of boxes aad collars as shown in fig. 4. This 
lever when raised carries with it the beveled wheel T, thus disconnecting the 


gearing apparatus. 


























ALBERT POTTS, Patentee, 
EPXMILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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in Furnace-Doors, 


Covers, 


Saspaton’s Patent Furnace-Doors, & FRAMES, 
Floyd’s Patent Malleable Iron Retort 
McKenzie’s Patent GAS EXMAvsTeRs, 

‘ or-Valves, &c. 

am Tubes. 


DP lwverks, corer FIRE-BRICK 
Works, corner of Vine and Twenty- 
third streets, Philadelphi 
JOUN Ne Wy KU MET, 
Manufacture r of all kinds of Fime-Bricx, Gas- 
Hocse Ties, to suit all the different plans in use. 
Clay Retorts and Dentists’ Muflles. Orders filled 


at short notice 


JATENT PYRO-CL 

TORTS. THOMAS HOADLEY, 

Patentee, wishes to call the attention of Gas- 
Engineers to these 

RETORTS 

at Works, Buffalo, N.Y. 

rr land, O° 

-ago, Ill. 


Covers, 


made by Addison Smith, Compensat 
Gas, Water, and Ste 





AY GAS RE- 
REFERENCES :—Gas 


TIIOS. HOADI. ; Y, 


f Mai nl Mulberry Sts., Cleveland, 0. 


YORK 


order at thes 


mk, A. Wet 





